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CHESTER STREETS. 
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by Helen Hunt Jackson 


If it be true, as some poets think, that every spot on earth is full 

of poetry, then it is certainly also true that each place has its own 
distinctive measure; an indigenous metre, so to speak, in which, and 
in which only, its poetry will be truly set or sung. 


The more one reflects on this, in connection with the spots and places 
he has known best in the world, the truer it seems. Memories and 
impressions group themselves in subtle co-ordinations to prove it. 
There are surely woods which are like stately sonnets, and others of 


which the truth would best be told in tender lyrics; brooks which are 
jocund songs, and mountains which are Odes to Immortality. Of cities 
and towns it is perhaps even truer than of woods and mountains; 
certainly, no less true. For instance, it would be a bold poet who 
should attempt to set pictures of Rome in any strain less solemn than 
the epic; and is it too strong a thing to say that only a foolish one 
would think of framing a Venice glimpse or memory in anything save 
dreamy songs, with dreamiest refrains? Endless vistas of reverie open 
to the imagination once entered on the road of this sort of 
fancy,--reveries which play strange pranks with both time and place, 
endow the dreamer with a sort of _ post facto_ second sight, and leave 
him, when suddenly roused, as lost as if he had been asleep for a 
century. For sensations of this kind Chester is a "hede and chefe 

cyte.” Simply to walk its streets is to step to time and tune of 

ballads; the very air about one's ears goes lilting with them; the 

walls ring; the gates echo; choruses rollic round corners,--ballads, 
always ballads, or, if not a ballad, a play, none the less lively,--a 

play with pageants and delightful racket. 


Such are the measure and metre to-day of "The Cyte of Legyons, that is 
Chestre in the marches of Englonde, towards Wales, betwegne two armes 
of the see, that bee named Dee and Mersee. Thys cyte in tyme of 
Britons was hede and chefe cyte of Venedocia, that is North Wales. 
Thys cyte in Brytyshe speech bete Carthleon, Chestre in Englyshe, and 
Cyte of Legyons also. For there laye a wynter, the legyons that Julius 
Czesar sent to wyne Irlonde. And after, Claudius Czsar sent legyons out 
of the cyte for to wynn the Islands that bee called Orcades. Thys cyte 
hath plenty of cyne land, of corn, of flesh, and specyally of samon. 

Thys cyte receyveth grate marchandyse and sendeth out also. 
Northumbres destroyed this cyte but Elfleda Lady of Mercia bylded it 
again and made it mouch more." 


This is what was written of Chester, more than six hundred years ago, 

by one Ranulph Higden, a Chester Abbey monk,--him who wrote those old 
miracle plays, except for which we very like had never had such a 

thing as a play at all, and William Shakspeare had turned out no 

better than many another Stratford man. 


All good Americans who reach England go to Chester. They go to see the 
cathedral, and to buy old Queen Anne furniture. The cathedral is very 
good in its way, the way of all cathedrals, and the old Queen Anne 
furniture is now quite well made; but it is a marvel that either 

cathedral or shop can long hold a person away from Chester streets. 
One cannot go amiss in them; at each step he is, as it were, 
button-holed by a gable, an arch, a pavement, a door-sill, a sign, or 


a gate with a story to tell. A story, indeed? A hundred, or more; and 

if anybody doubts them, or has by reason of old age, or 
over-occupation with other matters, got them confused in his mind, all 
he has to do is to step into a public library, which is kept in a very 
private way, in a by-street, by two aged Cestrian citizens and a 

parish boy. Here, if he can convince these venerable Cestrians of his 
respectability, he may go a-junketing by himself in that delicious 

feast of an old book, the "Vale-Royale" of England, published in 
London in 1656, and written, I believe, a half-century or so earlier. 


Never was any bit of country more praised than this beautiful Chester 
County, "pleasant and abounding in plenteousness of all things 
needful and necessary for man's use, insomuch that it merited and had 
the name of the Vale-Royale of England." 


The old writer continues:-- 


"The ayr is very wholesome, insomuch that the people of the 
Country are seldome infected with Diseases or Sicknesses; 
neither do they use the help of the Physicians nothing so much 
as in other countries. For when any of them are sick they make 
him a Posset and tye a kerchief on his head, and if that will 

not amend him, then God be merciful to him!" 


And of the river Dee,-- 


"To which water no man can express how much this ancient city 
hath been beholden; nay, I suppose if I should call it the 
Mother, the Nurse, the Maintainer, the Advancer and Preserver 
thereof, I should not greatly erre." 


And again, of the shifting "sands o' Dee," this ancient and devout 
man, taking quite another view than that of the thoughtless or pensive 
lyrists, later, says,-- 


"The changing and shifting of the water gave some occasion to 
the Britons in that Infancy of the Christian Religion to 
attribute some divine honor and estimation to the said water: 
though I cannot believe that to be any cause of the name of 
Th 


His pious deduction from the exceeding beauty of the situation of the 

city is that it is "worthy, according to the Eye, to be called a city 

guarded with Watch of Holy and Religious men, and through the Mercy of 
our Saviour always fenced and fortified with the merciful assistance 


of the Almighty." To keep it thus guarded, the monks of Vale-Royale 
did their best. Witness the terms in which their grant was couched:-- 


"All the mannours, churches, lands and tenements aforesaid, in 
free pure and perpetual alms forever; with Homages, Rents, 
Demesnes, Villenages, Services of Free Holders and Bond, with 
Villains and their Families, Advowsons, Wards, Reliefs, 
Escheates, Woods, Plains, Meadows, Pastures, Wayes, Pathes, 
Heaths, Turfs, Forests, Waters, Ponds, Parks, Fishing, Mills in 
Granges, Cottages within Borough and without, and in all other 
places with all Easments, Liberties, Franchises and Free 

Customs any way belonging to the aforesaid Mannours, Churches, 
lands and tenements." 


Plainly, if the devil or any of his followers were caught in the 
Vale-Royale, they could be legally ejected as trespassers. 


He was not, however, without an eye to worldly state, this devout 
writer, for he speaks with evident pride of the fine show kept up by 
the mayor of Chester:-- 


"The Estate that the Mayor of Chester keepeth is great. For he 
hath both Sword Bearer and Mace Bearer Sergeants, with their 
silver maces, in as good and decent order as in any other city 

in England. His housekeeping accordingly; but not so chargeable 
as in all other cities, because all thing are better cheap 

there.... He remaineth, most part of the day at a place called 

the Pendice which is a brave place builded for the purpose at 

the high Crosse under St. Peters Church, and in the middest of 
the city, of such a sort that a man may stand therein and see 

into the markets or four principal streets of the city." 


Nevertheless, there was once a mayor of Chester who did not see all he 
ought to have seen in the principal streets of the city; for his own 
daughter, out playing ball "with other maids, in the summer time, in 
Pepur Street," stole away from her companions, and ran off with her 
sweetheart, through one of the city gates, at the foot of that street, 
which gate the enraged mayor ordered closed up forever, as if that 
would do any good; and some sharp-tongued and sensible Cestrian 
immediately phrased the illogical action in a proverb: "When the 
daughter is stolen, shut the Pepur gate." This saying is to be heard 
in Chester to this day, and is no doubt lineal ancestor of our own 
broader apothegm, "When the mare's stolen, lock the stable." 


There are many lively stories about mayors of Chester. There was a 


mayor in 1617 who made a very learned speech to King James, when he 
rode in through East Gate, with all the train soldiers of the city 
standing in order, "each company with their ensigns in seemly sort," 
the array stretching up both sides of East Gate Street. This mayor's 
name was Charles Fitton. He delivered his speech to the king; 
presented to him a "standing cup with a cover double gilt, and therein 
a hundred jacobins of gold;" likewise delivered to him the city's 
sword, and afterward bore it before him, in the procession. But when 
King James proposed, in return for all these civilities, to make a 
knight of him, Charles Fitton sturdily refused; which was a thing so 
strange for its day and generation that one is instantly possessed by 

a fire of curiosity to know what Charles Fitton's reasons could have 
been for such contempt of a knight's title. No doubt there is a story 
hanging thereby,--something to do with a lady-love, not unlikely; and 
a fine ballad it would make, if one but knew it. The records, however, 
state only the bare fact. 


Then there was, a hundred years later than this, a man who got to be 
mayor of Chester by a very strange chance. He was a ribbon-weaver, in 
a small way, kept a shop in Shoemaker's Row, and lived in a little 
house backing on the Falcon Inn. All of a sudden he blossomed out into 
a rich silk-mercer; bought a fine estate just outside the city, built 

a grand house, and generally assumed the airs and manners of a 
dignitary. As is the way of the world now, so then: people soon took 
him at his surface showing, forgot all about the mystery of his sudden 
wealth, and presently made him mayor of Chester. Afterward it came 
out, though never in such fashion that anything was done about it, how 
the mayor got his money. Just before the mysterious rise in his 
fortunes, a great London banking-house had been robbed of a large sum 
of money by one of its clerks, who ran away, came to Chester, and went 
into hiding at the Falcon Inn. He was tracked and overtaken late one 
night. Hearing his pursuers on the stairs, he sprang from his bed and 
threw the treasure bags out of the window, plump into the 
ribbon-weaver's back-yard; where the disappointed constables naturally 
never thought of looking, and went back to London much chagrined, 
carrying only the man, and no money. None of the money having been 
found on the robber, he escaped conviction, but subsequently, for 
another offence, was tried, convicted, and executed. I take it for 
granted that it must have been he who told in his last hours what he 
did with the money bags: for certainly no one else knew,--that is, no 
one else except Mr. Samuel Jarvis, the ribbon-weaver, who, much 
astonished, had picked them up before daylight, the morning after they 
had been thrown into his back-yard. It is certain that he kept his 
mouth shut, and proceeded to turn the money to the best possible 
account in the shortest possible time. But an evil fate seemed to 


attach to the dishonestly gotten riches; Jarvis dying without issue, 

his estate all went to a man named Doe, "a gardener, at Greg's Pit," 
whose sons and grandsons spent the last penny of it in riotous living. 
So there is now "nothing to show for" that money, for the stealing of 
which one man was tried for his life, and another man made mayor of 
Chester; which would all come in capitally in a ballad, if a 
ballad-monger chose. 


Of the famous Chester Rows, nobody has ever yet contrived to give a 
description intelligible to one who had not seen them. The more 
familiarly they are known, the more fantastic and bewildering they 
seem, and the less one is sure how to speak of them. Whether it is 
that the sidewalk goes upstairs, or the front second-story bedroom 
comes down into the street; whether the street itself be in the 
basement or the cellar, or the sidewalk be on the roofs of the 
houses;--where any one of them all begins or leaves off, it would be a 
courageous narrator that tried to explain. They appear to have been as 
much of a puzzle two hundred years ago as to-day; for the devout old 
chronicler of the Vale-Royale, essaying to describe them, wrote the 
following paragraph, which, delicious as it is to those who know 
Chester, I think must be a stumbling-block and foolishness to those 
who do not. He says there is "a singular property of praise to this 

city, whereof I know not the like of any other: there be towards the 
street fair rooms, both for shops and dwelling-houses, to which there 
is rather a descent than an equal height with the floor or pavement of 
the street. Yet the principal dwelling-houses and shops for the 
chiefest Trades are mounted a story higher, and before the Doors and 
Entries a continued Row, on either side the street, for people to pass 
to and fro all along the said houses, out of all annoyance of Rain, or 
other foul weather, with stairs fairly built, and neatly maintained to 
step down out of those Rowes into the open streets: almost at every 
second house: and the said Rowes built over the head with such of the 
Chambers and Rooms for the most part as are the best rooms in every 
one of the said houses. 


"It approves itself to be of most excellent use, both for dry and easy 
passage of all sorts of people upon their necessary occasions, as 

also for the sending away, of all or the most Passengers on foot from 
the passage of the street, amongst laden and empty Carts, loaden and 
travelling Horses, lumbering Coaches, Beer Carts, Beasts, Sheep, 
Swine, and all annoyances, which what a confused trouble it makes in 
other cities, especially where great stirring is, there's none that 

can be ignorant." 


He also suggests another advantage of this arrangement, which seems by 


no means unlikely to have been part of its original reason for being; 
namely, that "when the enemy entered they might avoid the danger of 
the Horsemen, and might annoy the Enemies as they passed through the 
Streets.” Probably in this writer's day the marvel of the construction 
of the Rows was even greater than it is now; in many instances the 
first story was excavated out of solid rock, so you began by going 
downstairs at the outset. These first stories of the ancient Cestrians 
are beneath the cellars of the Rows to-day; and every now and then, in 
deepening a vault or cellar-way, workmen come on old Roman altars, 
built there by the "Legyons" of Julius, or Claudius Cesar, dedicated 

to "Nymphs and Fountains," or other genii of the day; baths, too, with 
their pillars and perforated tiles still in place, as they were in the 

days when cleanly and luxurious Roman soldiers took Turkish baths 
there, after hot victories. Knowing about these lower strata adds a 
weird charm to the fascination of strolling along in the balconies 
above, looking in, now at a jeweller's window, now at a smart 
haberdashery shop, now at some neat housekeeper's bedroom window, now 
into a mysterious chink-like passage-way winding off into the heart of 
the building; and then, perhaps, presto! descending a staircase a few 
feet, to another tier of similar shop-windows, domiciles, garret 

alleys, and dormer-window bazars; and the next thing, plump down 
again, ten feet or so more, into the very street itself. Indeed are 

they, as the "Vale-Royale" says, "a singular property of praise to 

this city, whereof I know not the like of any other." 


One manifest use and enjoyment of this medley of in and out, up and 
down, above and below, balconies, basements, attics, dormer windows, 
gables, and casements, the old chronicler failed to mention, but there 
can never have been a day or a generation which has not discovered 

it, and that is the convenient overlooking of all that goes on in the 

street below. What rare and comfortable nooks for the spying on 
processions, and all manner of shows and spectacles! To sit snug in 
one's best chamber, ten feet above the street, ten feet out into it, 

with windows looking up and down the highway,--what vantage it must 
have been in the days when the Miracle Plays went wheeling along from 
street to street, played on double scaffolded carts; the players 

attiring themselves on the lower scaffold, while the play was 
progressing on the upper! They began to do this in Chester in the year 
of our Lord 1268. There were generally in use at one time twenty-four 
of the wheeled stages; as soon as one play was over, its stage was 
wheeled along to the next street, and another took its place. The 

plays were called Mysteries, and were devised for the giving of 
instruction in the Old and New Testament, which had been so long 
sealed books to the people. Luther gave them his sanction, saying, 
"Such spectacles often do more good and produce more impression than 


sermons." 


The old chronicles are full of quaint and interesting entries in 
regard to these plays. The different trades and guilds of the city 
represented different acts in the holy dramas:-- 


The Barkers and Tanners, _ The Fall of Lucifer_. 

Drapers and Hosiers, _The Creation of the World_. 

Drawers of Dee and Water Leaders, _Noe and his Shippe_. 

Barbers, Wax Chandlers, and Leeches, Abraham and Isaac_. 

Cappers, Wire Drawers, and Pinners, _ Balak and Balaam with Moses_. 
Wrights, Slaters, Tylers, Daubers, and Thatchers, _The Nativity_. 


In 1574 these plays were played for the last time. There had been 

several attempts before to suppress them. One Chester mayor, Henry 
Hardware by name, being a "godly and zealous man, caused the gyauntes 
in the mid-somer show to be broken up, not to go; and the devil in his 
feathers he put awaye, and the caps, and the canes, and dragon and the 
naked boys." 


But it was reserved for another mayor, Sir John Savage, Knight, to 
have the honor of finally putting an end to the pageants. "Sir John 
Savage, knight, being Mayor of Chester, which was the laste time they 
were played, and we praise God, and praye that we see not the like 
profanation of holy Scriptures, but O, the mercie of God for the time 
of our ignorance!" says an old history, written in 1595. 


At intervals between these pious suppressions, carnal and 
pleasure-loving persons made great efforts to restore the plays; and 
there are some very curious accounts of expenditures made in Chester, 
under mayors less godly than Hardware and Savage, for the 
rehabilitation of some of the old properties of the sacred pageants:-- 


"For finding all the materials with the workmanship of the four 
great giants, all to be made new, as neere as may be, lyke as 
they were before, at five pounds a giant, the least that can 

be, and four men to carry them at two shillings and sixpence 
each." 


These redoubtable giants, which could not be made at less than five 


pounds apiece, were constructed out of "hoops, deal boards, nails, 
pasteboard, scale-board, paper of various sorts, buckram size cloth, 
old sheets for their bodies, sleeves and shirts, tinsille, tinfoil, 

gold and silver leaf, colors of different kinds, and glue in 
abundance." Last, not least, came the item, "For arsknick to put into 
the paste to save the giants from being eaten by the rats, one 
shilling and fourpence." 


It is at first laughable to think of a set of city fathers summing up 

such accounts as these for a paper baby show, but upon second thought 
the question occurs whether city funds are any better administered in 
these days. The paper giants, feathered devils, and dragons were 

cheaper than champagne suppers and stationery now-a-days in "hede and 
chefe" cities. 


When the Mystery Plays were finally forbidden, it seemed dull times 
for a while in Chester; but at last the people contrived an ingenious 
resuscitation of the old amusements under new names, and with new 
themes, to which nobody could object. They dramatized old stories, 
legends, histories of kings, and the like. The story of AZneas and 
Queen Dido was one of the first played. No doubt all the "gyauntes" 
and hobble-de-horses which had not been eaten up by rats and moths 
came in as effectively in the second dispensation as in the first. The 
only one of the later plays of which an account has been preserved was 
played in 1608, in honor of the oldest son of James I., by the sheriff 
of Chester, who himself wrote a flaming account of it. He says:-- 


"Zeal produced it, love devized it, boyes performed it, men 
beheld it, and none but fools dispraised it.... The chiefest 
part of this people-pleasing spectacle consisted in three Bees, 
that is, Boyes, Beastes, and Bels."” 


Allegory, mythology, music, fireworks, and ground and lofty tumbling 
were jumbled together in a fine way, in the sheriff's show. Envy was 
on horseback with a wreath of snakes around her head; Plenty, Peace, 
Fame, and Joy were personated; Mercury came down from heaven with 
wings, in a cloud; a "wheele of fire burning very cunningly, with 

other fireworks, mounted the Crosse by the assistance of ropes, in the 
midst of heavenly melody;" and, to top off with, a grotesque figure 
climbed up to the top of the "Crosse," and stood on his head, with his 
feet in the air, "very dangerously and wonderfully to the view of the 
beholders, and casting fireworks very delightfull." Truly, the 

sheriff's language seems hardly too strong, when he says that none but 
fools dispraised his spectacle. 


These secular shows never attained the popularity of the old Mystery 
Plays. That mysterious halo of attraction which always invests the 
forbidden undoubtedly heightened the reputed charm of the 
never-more-to-be-seen sacred pageants, and led people to continually 
depreciate the value of all entertainments offered as substitutes for 
them. Probably in the midst of the heavenly melodies and "fireworks 
very delightfull," at the sheriff's grand show, old men went about 
shaking their heads regretfully, and saying, "Ah, but you should have 
seen the gyaunts we used to have forty years ago, and the way they 
played the Fall of Lucifer in 1574; there's never been anything like 

it since;" and immediately all the young people who had never seen a 
Miracle Play began to be full of dissatisfied wonder as to what they 
were like. 


But what the shows and pageants lacked in the early days of the 
seventeenth century, grand processions went a long way towards making 
up. It is evident that Chester people never missed an occasion for 
turning out in fine array; and there being always somebody who took 

the trouble to write a full account of the parade, we of to-day know 
almost as much about it as if we had been on the spot. The old 
chronicles in the Chester public library are running over with quaint 

and gay stories of such doings as the following: 


"Came to Chester, being Saturday, the Duchess of Tremoyle, from 
France, mother-in-law to the Lord Strange: and all the Gentry 
of Cheshier, Flintshier, and Denbighshier went to meet her at 
Hoole's Heath, with the Earl of Derby; being at least six 
hundred horse. All the Gentle Men of the artelery yard lately 
erected in Chester, met her in Cow Lane, in very stately 
manner, all with greate white and blew fethers, and went before 
her chariot, in march, to the Bishop's Pallas, and making a 

yard, let her thro the middest, and then gave her three volleys 

of shot, and so returned to their yard.... So many knights, 
esquires, and Gentle Men never were in Chester, no, not to meet 
King James when he went to Chester." 


This Cow Lane is now called Frodsham Street; and on one of its corners 
is the building in which William Penn, in his day, preached more than 
once, setting forth doctrines which the Duchess of Tremoyle would have 
much disrelished in her day, as would also the "artelery Gentle Men" 
with their "greate white and blew fethers." King James himself is said 

to have once dropped in at this Quaker meeting-house when Penn was 
preaching, and to have sat, attentive, through the entire discourse. 


And so we come down through the centuries, from the pasteboard 


"gyaunt" and glued dragon, winged Mercury with fire-wheel, Duchess of 
Tremoyle with her plumed horsemen, to the grim but gentle Quaker, 
holding feathers pernicious, plays deadly, and permitting to the 

people nothing but plain yea and nay. Of all this, and worlds more 

like it, and gayer and wilder,--sadder, too,--is the Chester air so 

brimful that, as I said in the beginning, it seems perpetually to go 

lilting about one's ears. 


Leaving the library, with its quaint and fascinating old records, and 
turning aside at intervals from the more ancient landmarks of the 
streets to observe the ways and conditions of the Cestrians now, the 
traveller is no less repaid. Every rod of the sidewalk is a study for 

its present as well as for its past. The venders are a guild by 
themselves, as much to-day as they were in the sixteenth century. They 
build up their stuffs, their old chairs, chests, brooms, crockery and 
tinware, in stacks of confusion, in shelf-like balconies, on beams 
hanging overhead and in corners and nooks underfoot, all along the 
most ancient of the Rows. It is a piece of good luck to walk past half 
a dozen doors there without jostling something on the right or left, 
and bringing down a clattering pile on one's heels. From shadowy 
recesses, men and women eager for trade dart out, eying the stranger 
sharply. They are connoisseurs in customers, if in nothing else, the 
Cestrian dealers of to-day. They know at a glance who will give ten 
shillings and sixpence for a cream jug without any nose, and with a 
big crack in one side, on the bare chance of its being old Welsh. 
There is much excuse for their spreading out their goods over the 
highway, as they do, for the shops themselves are closets,--six by 
eight, eight by ten; ten by twelve is a spacious mart, in comparison 
with the average. Deprived of the outside nooks between the pillars of 
the arcade, the dealers would be sorely put to it for room. It is 
becoming, however, a disputed question whether the renting of these 
shops includes any right to the covered ways in front of them; and 
there is great anxiety among the inhabitants of the more dilapidated 
portions of the Rows in consequence. 


"There's a deespute with the corporation, mem, as to whether we hown 
the stalls or not,” said an energetic furniture-wife (if fish-wife, 

why not furniture-wife?) to me one day, as I was laughingly steering a 
cautious passage among her shaky pyramids of fourth or twentieth hand 
furniture. "It's lasted a while now, an' they've not forced us to give 

‘em hup as yet; but I'm afeard they may bring it about," she added, 

with the dogged humility of her class. "They've everything their own 
way,--the corporation." 


It is worth while to take a turn down some of the crevice-like alleys 


in these Rows, and see where the people live; see also where the 
nobility gets part of its wherewithal to eat, drink, and be clothed. 


Often there is to be seen at the far end of these crevices a point of 
sunlight; like the gleaming point of light seen ahead, in going 
through a rayless tunnel. This betokens a tiny court-yard in the rear. 
These court-yards are always well worth seeing. They are paved, 
sometimes with tiles evidently hundreds of years old. The different 
properties of the dozens of families living in tenements opening on 
the court are arranged around its sides, apparently each family 
keeping scrupulously to its own little hand's-breadth of room; 
frequently a tiny flower-bed, or a single plant in a pot, gives a 

gleam of cheer to the place. In such a court-yard as this, I found, 
one morning, a yellow-haired, blue-eyed little maid, scrubbing away 
for dear life, with a broom and soap-suds, on the old tiles. She was 
not over nine years old; her bare legs and feet were pink and chubby, 
and she had a smile like a sunbeam. 


"I saw the sun shining in here so brightly that I walked up the alley 
to see how it got in," I said to her. 


"Yes, mem," she said, with a courtesy. "It do shine in here 
beautiful." And she looked up at the sky, smiling. 


"Have you lived here long?" I asked. 


"About nine months, mem. I'm only in service, mem," she continued with 
a deprecating courtesy, modestly anxious to disclaim the honor of 
having any proprietary right in the place. 


"We've five rooms, mem," she went on. "It's a very nice lodging, if 
you'd like to see it." And she threw open a door into an infinitesimal 
parlor, out of which opened a still smaller dining-room, lighted only 
by a window in the parlor door. There were two bedrooms above, reached 
by a nearly upright stairway, not over two feet wide. The fifth room 
was a "beautiful washroom,” which the little maiden exhibited with 
even more pride than she had shown the parlor. "It's three families 

has it together, mem," she explained. "It's a great thing to get a 
washroom. And we've a coal-hole, too, mem," she said eagerly; "you 
passed it, coming up.” And she stepped a few paces down the alley, and 
threw open a door into a rayless place possibly five by seven feet in 
size. "It used to be a bedroom, mem, to the opposite house; but it's 
empty now, so we gets it for coal." I could not take my eyes from the 
child's face, as she prattled and pattered along. She looked like an 
angel. Her face shone with loyalty, pride, and happiness. I envied the 


poverty-stricken dwellers in this court their barefooted handmaiden, 
and would have taken her then and there, if I could, into my own 
service for her lifetime. As we stood talking, another door opened, 
and a grizzled old head popped out. 


"Good-morning, mem," said the child cheerily, making the same 
respectful courtesy she had made to me. "I'm just showin' the lady 
what nice lodgin's we've 'ere in the court." 


"Humph," said the old woman gruffly, as she tottered out, leaving her 
door wide open; "they're nothin’ to boast of." 


Her own lodging certainly was not. It was literally little more than a 
chamber in the wall: it had no window, except one small square pane 
above the door. You could hardly stand upright in it, and not much 
more than turn around. The walls were hung full: household utensils, 
clothes, even her two or three books, were hung up by strings; there 
being only room for one tiny table, besides the stove. In one corner 
stood a step-ladder, which led up through a hole in the ceiling to the 
cranny overhead in which she slept. This was all the old woman had. 
She lived here alone, and she paid to the Duke of Westminster two 
shillings and sixpence a week for the rent of the place. "It's dear at 
the rent," she said; "but it's a respectable place, an' I think a deal 

o' that." And she sighed. 


The name of the Duke of Westminster and the value of that two and 
sixpence to his grace meant more to me that morning than it would have 
done twenty-four hours earlier; for on the previous afternoon we had 
visited his palace, the famous Eaton Hall. We had walked there for 
weary hours over marble floors, under frescoed domes, through long 
lines of statues, of pictures, of stained-glass windows, hangings, 
carvings, and rare relics and trophies innumerable. We had seen the 
duchess's window balcony, one waving mass of yellow musk. "Her 
ladyship is very fond of musk. It is always to be kept flowering at 

her window," we were told. 


We had walked also through a glass corridor three hundred and 
seventy-five yards long, draped with white clematis and heliotrope on 
one side, and on the other banked high with geraniums, carnations, 
and all manner of flowers. Opening at intervals in these banks of 
flowers were doors into other conservatories: one was filled chiefly 
with rare orchids, like an enchanted aviary of hummingbirds, arrested 
on the wing; gold and white, purple and white, brown and gold, green, 
snowy white, orange; some of them as large as a fleur-de-lis. Another 
house was filled with ferns and palms, green, luxuriant, like a bit of 


tropical forest brought across seas for his grace's pleasure. The most 
superb sight of all was the lotus house. Cleopatra herself might have 
flushed with pleasure at beholding it. A deep tank, sixty feet long, 
and twenty wide, filled with white and blue and pink blossoms, 
floating, swaying, lolling on the dark water; while, seemingly to 
uphold the glass roof canopying this lotus-decked sea, rose slender 
columns, wreathed with thunbergia vines in full bloom, yellow, orange, 
and white; the glass walls of the building were set thick and high 
with maiden-hair and other rare ferns, interspersed at irregular 
intervals with solid masses of purple or white flowers. The spell of 
the place, of its warm, languid air, was beyond words: it was 
bewildering. 


All this being vivid in my mind, I started at hearing his grace's name 
from the old woman's lips. 


"So these houses belong to the Duke of Westminster, do they?" I 
replied. 


"Yes, ‘ee's the 'ole o' 't," she answered; "an' a power o' money it 
brings ‘im in, considerin' its size. 'Ee 's big rents in this town. 
Mebbe ye've bin out t' ‘is ‘all? It's a gran' sight, I'm told. I've 
never seen it." 


I was minded then to tell about the duke's flowers. It would have been 
only a bit of a fairy story to the little maid, a bright spot in her 

still bright horizons; but I forebore, for the sake of the old woman's 
soul, already enough wrung and embittered by the long strain of her 
hard lot, and its contrast with that of her betters, without having 

that contrast enforced by a vivid picture of the duke's hothouses. My 
own memory of them was darkened forever,--unreasonably so, perhaps; 
but the antithesis came too suddenly and soon for me ever to separate 
the pictures. 


The archzologist in Chester will frequently be lured from its streets 
to its still more famous walls. This side Rome there is no such piece 
of Roman masonry work, to be seen. Here, indeed, is the air full of 
ballad measures, to which one must step, if he go his way thinking at 
all. The four great gates, north, south, east, and west,--three kept 

by earls, and only one owned by the citizens; the lesser posterns, 
with commoner names, born of their different sorts of traffic, or the 
fords to which they led; the towers and turrets, fought over, lost and 
won, and won and lost, trod by centuries of brave fighters whose names 
live forever; bridgeways and arches in their own successions, of as 
noble lineage as any lineages of men,--of such are the walls of 


Chester. They surround the old city; are nearly two miles in length, 

and were originally of the width prescribed in the ancient Roman 
manual of Vitruvius, "that two armed men may pass each other without 
impediment." There are many places, now, however, which would by no 
means come up to that standard; Nature having usurped much space with 
her various growths, and time having been chipping away at them as 
well. In fact, on some portions of the wall, there is only a narrow 

grassy footpath, such as might wind around in a village churchyard. To 
come up by hoary stone stairs, out of the bustling street, atop of the 
wall, and out on such a bit of footpath as this, with an outlook over 

the Rood Eye meadow and off toward the region of the old Welsh 
castles, is a fine early-morning treat in Chester. Some of the towers 

are now sunk to the ignoble uses of heterogeneous museums. Old women 
have the keys, and for a fee admit curious people to the ancient 
chambers and keeps, where, after having the satisfaction of standing 
where kings have stood, and looking off over fields where kings' 

battles were fought, they can gaze at glass cases full of curiosities 

and relics of one sort and another, sometimes of an incredible 
worthlessness. In the tower known as King Charles's Tower, from the 
fact of Charles I. having stood there, on the 27th of September, 1645, 
overlooking the to him luckless battle of Rowton Moor, is the most 
miscellaneous collection of odds and ends ever offered to public gaze. 
Avery old woman keeps the key of this tower, and is herself by no 
means the least of the curiosities in it. She was born in Chester, and 
recollects well when all the space outside the old walls, which is now 
occupied by the modern city, was chiefly woods; she used to go, in 

her childhood, to play and to gather flowers in them. The fact that 

King Charles once looked through the window of this turret has grown, 
by a sort of geometrical ratio relative to the number of years she has 
been reiterating the statement, into a colossally disproportionate 

place in her mind. 


"The king, mem, stood just where you're standin’ now," she says over 
and over and over, in a mechanical manner, as long as you remain in 
the tower. I wondered if she said it all night, in her sleep; and if, 

if one were to spend a whole day in the tower, she would never stop 
saying it. She was an enthusiastic show-woman of her little store; 
undismayed by any amount of indifference on the part of her listeners. 
"Ere 's a face you know, mem, I dare say," producing from one corner 
of the glass case a cheap newspaper picture, much soiled, of General 
Grant. "'Ee was in this tower last summer, and 'ee was much 
hinterested.” 


Next to General Grant's portrait came "a ring snake from Kentucky." 
"It's my brother, mem, brought that over: twenty years ago, ‘ee was in 


Hamerica. You must undustand the puttin' of 'em hup better than we do, 
mem, for 'ere's these salamanders was only put hup two years ago, an' 
they've quite gone a'ready, in that time." 


She had a statuette of King Charles, Cromwell's chaplain's broth bowl, 
a bit of a bedquilt of Queen Anne's, a black snake from Australia, a 
fine-tooth comb from Africa, a tattered fifty-cent piece of American 
paper currency, and a string of shell money from the South Sea 
Islands, all arranged in close proximity. Taking up the bit of 
American currency, she held it out toward us, saying inquiringly, 
"Hextinct now, mem, I believe?" I think she can hardly have recovered 
even yet from the bewilderment into which she was thrown by our 
convulsive laughter and ejaculated reply, "Oh, no! Would that it 
were!" 


In a clear day can be seen from this tower, a dozen or so miles to the 
south, the ruins of a castle built by Earl Randel Blundeville. He was 
the Earl Randel of whom Roger Lacy, constable of Cheshire in 1204, 
made a famous rescue, once on a time. The earl, it seems, was in a 
desperate strait, besieged in one of his castles by the Welsh; perhaps 
in this very castle. Roger Lacy, hearing of the earl's situation, 
forthwith made a muster of all the tramps, beggars, and rapscallions 
he could find,--"a tumultuous rout," says the chronicle, "of loose, 
disorderly, and dissolute persons, players, minstrels, shoemakers and 
the like,--and marched speedily towards the enemy." The Welsh, seeing 
so great a multitude coming, raised their siege and fled; and the 

earl, thus delivered, showed his gratitude to Constable Roger by 
conferring upon him perpetual authority over the loose, idle persons 
in Cheshire; making the office hereditary in the Lacy family. A 
thankless dignity, one would suppose, at best; by no means a sinecure, 
at any time, and during the season of the Midsummer Fairs a terrible 
responsibility: it being the law of the land that during those fairs 

the city of Chester was for the space of one month a free city of 

refuge for all criminals, of whatsoever degree; in token of which a 
glove was hung out at St. Peter's Church, on the first day of the 

fairs. 


There is another good tale of Roger Lacy's prowess. He seems to have 
been a roving fighter, for he once held a castle in Normandy, for King 
John, against the French, "with such gallantry that after all his 
victuals were spent, having been besieged almost a year, and many 
assaults of the enemy made, but still repulsed by him, he mounts his 
horse, and issues out of the castle with his troop into the middest of 
his enemies, chusing rather to die like a soldier, than to starve to 
death. He slew many of the enemy, but was at last with much difficulty 


taken prisoner; so he and his soldiers were brought prisoners to the 
King of France, where, by the command of the king, Roger Lacy was to 
be held no strict prisoner, for his great honesty and trust in keeping 
the Castle so gallantly.... King John's letter to Roger Lacy 

concerning the keeping of the said castle, you may see among the 
Norman writings put out by Andrew du Chesne, and printed at Paris in 
1619." Of all of which, if no ballad have ever been written, it is 

certain that songs must have been sung by minstrels at the time; and 
the name of the brave Roger's lady-love was well suited to minstrelsy, 
she being one Maud de Clare. Plain Roger Lacy and Maud de Clare! The 
dullest fancy takes a leap at the sound of the two names. 


In the same old chronicle which gives these and many other narratives 
of Roger Lacy is the history of a singular, half-witted being, who 

was known in Vale-Royale, in the fifteenth century, as Nixon the 
Prophet. How much that the old records claim for him, in the way of 
minute and minutely fulfilled prophecies, is to be set down to the 
score of ignorant superstition, it is hard now to say; but there must 
have been some foundation in fact for the narrative. Robert Nixon was 
the son of a farmer in Cheshire County, and was born in the year 1467. 
His stupidity and ignorance were said to be "invincible." No efforts 
could make him understand anything save the care of cattle, and even 
in this he showed at times a brutish and idiotic cruelty. He had a 

very rough, coarse voice, but said little, sometimes passing whole 
months without opening his lips to speak. He began very early to 
foretell events, and with an apparently preternatural accuracy. When 
he was a lad, he was seen, one day, to abuse an ox belonging to his 
brother. To a person threatening to inform his brother of this act, 
Robert replied that three days later his brother would not own the ox. 
Sure enough, on the next day a life inheritance came into the estate 

on which his brother was a tenant, and that very ox was taken for the 
"heriot bond to the new owner." One of the abbey monks having 
displeased him, he exclaimed,-- 


"When you the harrow come on high, 
Soon a raven's nest will be." 


The couplet was thought at the time to be simple nonsense; but as it 
turned out, the last abbot of that monastery was named Harrow, and 
when the king suppressed the monastery he gave the domain to Sir 
Thomas Holcroft, whose crest was a raven. 


It was also one of Nixon's predictions that the two abbeys of 
Vale-Royale and Norton should meet on Orton bridge and the thorn 
growing in the abbey yard should be its door. 


When the abbeys were pulled down, in the time of the Reformation, 
stones taken from each of them were used in rebuilding that bridge; 
and the thorn-tree was cut down, and placed as a barrier across the 
entrance to the abbey court, to keep the sheep from entering there. 


The most remarkable of Nixon's predictions or revelations was at the 
time of the battle on Bosworth Field between Richard III. and Henry 
VII. On that day, as he was driving a pair of oxen, he stopped 
suddenly, and with his whip pointing now one way, now another, cried 
aloud, "Now, Richard," "Now, Harry!" At last he said, "Now, Harry, get 
over that ditch, and you gain the day!" The ploughmen with him were 
greatly amazed, and related to many persons what had passed. When a 
courier came through the country announcing the result of the battle, 
he verified every word Nixon had said. 


This courier, when he returned to court, recounted Nixon's 
predictions; and King Henry was so impressed by them that he at once 
sent orders to have him brought to the palace. 


Before this messenger arrived, Nixon ran about like a madman, weeping 
and crying that the king was about sending for him, and that he must 
go to court to be starved to death. 


In a few days the royal messenger appeared. Nixon was turning the spit 
in his brother's kitchen. Just before the messenger came in sight, he 
shrieked out, "He is on the road! He is coming for me! I shall be 
starved!" 


Lamenting loudly, he was carried away almost by force, and taken into 
the presence of the king, who tried him with various tests: among 
others, he hid a diamond ring, and commanded Nixon to find it; but all 
the answer he got from the cunning varlet was, "He that hideth can 
find." The king caused all he said to be carefully noted and put down 

in writing; gave him the run of the palace, and commanded that no one 
should molest or offend him in any way. 


One day, when the king was setting off on a hunt, Nixon ran to him, 
crying and begging to be allowed to go too; saying that his time had 
come now, and he would be starved if he were left behind. To humor his 
whim and ease his fears, the king gave him into the especial charge 

and keeping of one of the chief officers of the court. The officer, in 

turn, to make sure that no ill befell the poor fellow, locked him up 

in one of his private rooms, and with his own hands carried food to 
him. But after a day or two, a very urgent message from the king 


calling this officer suddenly away, in the haste of his departure he 
forgot Nixon, and left him locked up in the apartment. No one missed 
him or discovered him; and when at the end of three days the officer 
returned, Nixon was found dead,--dead, as he had himself foretold, of 
starvation. It is a strange and pitiful story, a tale suited to its 

century, and could not be left out were there ever to be written a 
ballad-history of the Vale-Royale's olden days. 


It is a question, in early mornings in Chester, whether to take a turn 
on the ancient walls, listening to echoes such as these from all the 
fair country in sight in embrace of the Dee, or to saunter through the 
market, and hear the shriller but no less characteristic voice of 
Cestrian life to-day. 


Markets are always good vantage-grounds for studying the life and 
people of a place or region. The true traveller never feels completely 

at home in a town till he has been in the markets. Many times I have 
gathered from the chance speech of an ignorant market man or woman 
information I had been in search of for days. Markets are especially 
interesting in places where caste and class lines are strongly drawn, 

as in England. The market man or woman whose ancestors have been of 
the same following, and who has no higher ambition in life than to 
continue, and if possible enhance, the good will and the good name of 
the business, is good authority to consult on all matters within his 
range. There is a self-poise about him, the result of his satisfaction 
with his own position, which is dignified and pleasing. 


On my last morning in Chester, I spent an hour or two in the markets, 
and encountered two good specimens of this class. One was a fair, 
slender girl, so unexceptionably dressed in a plain, well-cut ulster 
that, as I observed her in the crowd of market-women, I supposed she 
was a young housekeeper, out for her early marketing; but presently, 
to my great astonishment, I saw her with her own hands measuring 
onions into a huckster-woman's basket. On drawing nearer, I discovered 
that she was the proprietress of a natty vegetable cart, piled full of 

all sorts of green stuff, which she was selling to the sellers. She 

could not have been more than eighteen. Her manner and speech were 
prompt, decisive, business-like; she wasted no words in her 
transactions. Her little brother held the sturdy pony's reins, and she 
stood by the side of the cart, ready to take orders. She said that she 
lived ten miles out of town; that she and her three brothers had a 

large market garden, of which they did all the work with their own 
hands, and she and this lad brought the produce to market daily. 


"I make more sellin' 'olesale than sellin’ standin',” she said; "an' 


I'm 'ome again by ten o'clock, to be at the work." 


I observed that all who bought from her addressed her as "miss," and 
bore themselves toward her with a certain respectfulness of demeanor, 
showing that they considered her avocation a grade or so above their 
own. 


A matronly woman, with pink cheeks and bright hazel eyes, had walked 
in from her farm, a distance of six miles, because the load of greens, 
eggs, poultry, and flowers was all that her small pony could draw. 
Beautiful moss roses she had, at "thrippence" a bunch. 


"No, no, Ada, not any more," she said, in a delicious low voice, to a 
child by her side, who was slyly taking a rose from one of the 

baskets. "You've enough there. It hurts them to lie in the 'ot 

sun.--My daughter, mem," she explained, as the little thing shrunk 
back, covered with confusion, and pretended to be very busy arranging 
the flowers on a little board laid across two stones, behind which she 
was squatted,--"my daughter, mem. All the profits of the flowers they 
sell are their own, mem. They puts it all in the missionary box. 

They'd eighteen an' six last year, mem, in all, besides what they put 

in the school box. Yes, mem, indeed they had." 


It struck me that this devout mother took a strange view of the 

meaning of the word "own," and I did not spend so much money on Ada's 
flowers as I would have done if I had thought Ada would have the 
spending of it herself, in her own childish way. But I bought a big 

bunch of red and white daisies, and another of columbines, white 

pinks, ivy, and poppies; and the little maid, barely ten years old, 

took my silver, made change, and gave me the flowers with a winsome 
smile and a genuine market-woman's "Thank you, mem." 


It was a pretty scene: the open space in front of the market building, 
filled with baskets, bags, barrows, piles of fresh green things, 

chiefly of those endless cabbage species, which England so proudly 
enumerates when called upon to mention her vegetables; the dealers 
were principally women, with fresh, fair faces, rosy cheeks, and soft 
voices; in the outer circle, scores of tiny donkey-carts, in which the 
vegetables had been brought. One chubby little girl, surely not more 
than seven, was beginning her market-woman's training by minding the 
donkey, while her mother attended to trade. As she stood by the 
donkey's side, her head barely reached to his ears; but he entered 
very cleverly into the spirit of the farce of being kept in place by 

such a mite, and to that end employed her busily in feeding him with 
handfuls of grass. If she stopped, he poked his nose into her neck and 


rummaged under her chin, till she began again. All had flowers to 
sell, if it were only a single bunch, or plant in a pot; and there 

were in the building several fine stalls entirely filled with 
flowers,--roses, carnations, geraniums, and wonderful pansies. 
Noticing, in one stall, a blossom I had never before seen, I asked the 
old woman who kept the stand to tell me its name. She clapped her hand 
to her head tragically. ""Deed, mem, it's strange. Ye're the second 
has asked me the name o' that flower; an’ it's gone out o' my head. If 
the young lady that has the next stand was here, she'd tell ye. It was 
from her I got the roots: she's a great botanist, mem, an' a fine 
gardener. Could I send ye the name o' 't, mem? I'd be pleased to 
accommodate ye, an' may be ye'd like a root or two o' 't. It's a free 
grower. We've 'ad a death in the house, mem,--my little grandchild, 
only a few hours ill,--an' it seems like it 'ad confused the 'ole 

‘ouse. We've not ‘ad 'eart to take pains with the flowers yet." 


The old woman's artless, garrulous words smote like a sudden bell-note 
echo from a far past,--an echo that never ceases for hearts that have 
once known how bell-notes sound when bells toll for beloved dead! The 
thoughts her words woke seemed to span Chester's centuries more 
vividly than all the old chronicle traditions and legends, than 
sculptured Roman altar, or coin, or graven story in stone. The strange 
changes they recorded were but things of the surface, conditions of 

the hour. Through and past them all, life remained the same. Grief and 
joy do not alter shape or sort. Love and love's losses and hurts are 

the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 


FOOTNOTE: 


[8] Longfellow. 


THE HIGH WHITE PEAKS 
Project Gutenberg's The White Heart of Mojave, by Edna Brush Perkins 


Wild Rose Canyon has a lovely name, justified by a small clump of 

bushes that may bear wild roses sometime. The canyon, where it branches 
east from Emigrant Pass, is very narrow with precipitous sides. 

Emigrant Canyon itself at this point is walled by high cliffs so close 
together that the wagon track fills the gorge. A considerable stream, 
bordered with feathery trees, flows through the lower end of Wild Rose 
Canyon and down Emigrant Pass toward the Panamint Valley and Ballarat, 


but dies before it emerges from the cliff-like hills onto the long, 

stony slope that leads into the valley. Once more we had been deceived. 
From Pinto Peak the rocky cliffs appeared to rise directly out of the 
Panamint Valley, but a walk down the western descent of Emigrant Pass 
revealed the same long, brush-covered slope that we had learned to 
know so well. 


The cattlemen had been there and gone away, leaving the cattle in 

Wild Rose for their spring range. The young steers huddled together, 
staring with their expression of fierce innocence. They had tramped the 
stream-bed into a bog and otherwise made camping at the mouth of the 
canyon unpleasant. A stone shack with an iron roof was located near the 
spring. It was rather a magnificent shack with two rooms, the inner one 
windowless like a cave. For some reason that seems to be the approved 
way of building sleeping-rooms on the desert. At Keane Wonder veritable 
black holes were the sleeping-quarters near the boarding-house. The 
shack had no floor and the uneven ground was littered with rubbish, as 
indeed were all the surroundings. The mess around the spring at Wild 
Rose bothered us more than the litter anywhere else. Perhaps it was 
because we were shut in on all sides by high walls, and there were no 
vistas nor even any beautifully shaped summits to look at. For once 

the desert was all foreground, little trees along the stream, little 

bushes, little stones. A tin can in such a small environment can hardly 
be ignored. 


As soon as possible therefore, we pushed on up the canyon which widened 
into what looked like a plain surrounded by mountains. In reality it 

was level nowhere, but rounded down like a giant oval basin about five 
miles wide and seven or eight miles long. The mountains on the east and 
south were covered with cedars whose vanguard dotted the edge of the 
mesa under Mount Baldy, now become a great white mass, very near, led 
up to by a precipitous ridge broken into jagged peaks. Telescope Peak 

lay behind Baldy and was not visible. There was more snow than we had 
supposed in our survey from Pinto Mountain, it lay all along the jagged 
ridge, coming down in some places almost to the mesa. The northern wall 
of the canyon was composed of lower mountains. The one furthest east 
was a big, pointed, red mass, polka-dotted with little trees near its 
summit. Looking back whence we had come the mountains seemed to close 
the narrow gorge. 


The cattlemen had told us that Wild Rose Canyon was full of water, but 
after we left the spring we found none. The big wash down the middle 
was dry--the boy must have seen it on some rare occasion when it had 
water in it--and the great bowl far too large and too rough to admit 

of much scouting for springs at the bases of the mountains. We had 


thought that we would see the deserted charcoal-kilns and thus find 
the spring which the cattlemen had described, but there was no sign of 
any kilns. We supposed that they were somewhere along the bottom of 
the precipitous ridge that led up to Mount Baldy. In that direction 

the mesa was so terribly cut up that we could not attempt to take the 
wagon there until we had first explored it, so we made a dry camp in 
the middle of the basin under the shelter of the eight-foot-high bank 
of the wash. 


The wind had blown harder than usual all day with an icy bite from 
the snowy heights. During the night a racing cloud deposited snow 
on the northern hills which before had been bare. A real storm now 
became our fear, for a little more snow would defeat our project. 
Moreover Wild Rose Canyon is at an altitude where the cold at that 
time of year is intense, and we had to depend on the sun's fires to 
warm us sufficiently during the day to make life possible through the 
night. The "desert rat" became a bundle of misery. We had not realized 
the paralyzing effect cold would have on him. He sat and shivered, 
apparently unable to move or to think, so utterly wretched that 
Charlotte and I offered to give up the Panamints and "beat it" to a 
more salubrious climate. We could not bear to see our friend suffer; 
but he flatly refused, angry with us for even making the suggestion, 
saying that when he started to do a thing be generally did it. 


The next morning was as cold as ever. Still the Worrier refused to 
consider moving out, and when the sun had warmed the great windy bowl 
a little, he went back to fetch more water from the spring by the 

old shack. We explored the base of the long ridge under Mount Baldy 
as well as we could, but failed to find the charcoal-kilns. However, 

it was possible to get the wagon over there, so in the afternoon we 
moved the whole outfit up to the first cedar trees. There the mesa 
became so steep that Molly and Bill could no longer pull the load. The 
Worrier had brought ten gallons of water, enough for several days, and 
the "desert-proof" horses were turned loose to find their way back to 
the spring at the mouth of the canyon. What either they or the cattle 
ate at Wild Rose remained a profound mystery to us. The mesa was 
covered with low, dry brush, interspersed occasionally with bunches 

of yellow grass. We could see the dark backs of the steers like spots 
moving through it, but it looked like anything rather than a spring 
feeding-ground. 


Camp-in-the-Cedars was charming. A real tree had become a wonderful 
object. For once there was plenty of wood and the Worrier kept himself 
warm chopping and carrying. After the feeble little fires of roots 

and twigs to which we had been accustomed, that blazing, crackling 


camp-fire was a rich luxury. Dinner was a banquet. Our bed was laid 
under a big pifion tree through whose tufts of fine needles the 

enormous stars looked down. We had a glimpse through the far-off mouth 
of the canyon of distant peaks, vague in the starlight. The wind rose 

and fell softly through the pines and cedars, like the breathing of the 

great white mountain beneath whose side we slept. 


The white dawn of a clear day filtered through the blue darkness. 

Before the sun had climbed over the ridge we were started on our long 
anticipated adventure. It began with a stiff scramble up the first 
buttressing ridge, then a long pull to the crest of the barrier that 

walls the southern side of Wild Rose Canyon. The steep inclines of 
gravelly rock were varied with ledges. Soon we reached the snow, so 

hard that steps had to be dug in it with much scuffling of hobnailed 
shoes. The green trees growing out of the white snow were very lovely, 
and also useful to hold on to. When they were far apart we had some 
exciting moments when we zigzagged over the smooth, white crust, which 
was as Steep as a shingled roof. In about two hours we reached the top 

of the ridge. Until then we had faced the white slope, working too hard 

to look back very often at the basin that was falling away below us. 
Suddenly we stood on top. The world opened beyond into an immense white 
amphitheater shut in by snowy peaks with the pyramid of Telescope, 
visible once more, at the far side. After the hot, dry sands, how 
miraculous seemed this glittering winter! 


We pressed on toward Baldy along the ridge, which proved to be much 
steeper than it had looked. It was covered with trees, and great 

patches of snow grown soft now in the sun. However, by keeping a little 
below the crest on the southern side most of the snow could be avoided. 
There the ground fell so precipitously from the ridge to the canyon 

below that only an occasional tree grew on it, and we had an unimpeded 
view of the two white summits and the magnificent sweep of snow between 
them. 


Noon brought us to a little saddle north of Baldy, which connects it 

with another rounded summit of the same name. Here were no trees and 
the snow was blown off clean. With what eagerness we panted up the 
last few yards! The mountain climber has his great reward when he 
"looks over." That is his own peculiar joy. He toils for hours with 

the ground rising before him to a ridge that seems to cut the sky, 

only to find a higher one beyond. He surmounts that, and another and 
another, until at last he gains the highest and the mountains yield 

their secret. Breathlessly we stood on the little saddle. We looked 

down into Death Valley from the still height to which we had looked up 
so long. The white floor shimmered through layers of heated air, 10,000 


feet below. Again the valley was different. That day it was full of 

sky, as the Imperial Valley had been when we first saw it. Nothing was 
distinguishable down there, it was a well of clear blue. The Funeral 
Mountains looked like hills. Behind them the jagged ranges of desert 
mountains spread back with one tall, snowy peak in their midst, Mount 
Charleston, sixty miles away on the border of Nevada. 


Southward on the saddle the mound of Baldy's summit presented its snowy 
side. For the most part the snow was hard enough for us to walk over 
the crust, but sometimes we floundered in nearly to the waist. That 

was hard work. By one o'clock we reached the top where the snow was 
blown off, leaving bare black rocks. It was a quiet day for the desert 

and especially for the mountains. A slight wind came from the south; 
the sky was cloudless, a deep, still blue. Mount Baldy overlooks all 

the country in a complete panorama, save where the beautiful pyramid 
of Telescope Peak cuts into the view. The horizon was bounded on three 
sides by snow mountains, Mount Charleston, the San Bernadinos and 
the wonderful Sierra Nevada. Between these white barriers spread the 
desert, deep white valleys, yellow dry lakes, ranges of rose and blue 

and dark-violet mountains, all shining in the incomparable brightness 
of the sun. 


Now, at last, we saw the famous "H. and L." of which we had heard so 
much. "You see the highest and the lowest points in the United States 

at the same time," everybody had told us. From the top of the Panamints 
we could see Mount Whitney towering in the west, while in the east the 
mountain sides fall precipitously into Death Valley, 280 feet below sea 
level. There must be some more accessible viewpoint which commands 
this dramatic spectacle, for it is not likely that our informants 

expected us to climb Mount Baldy. 


From the summit of Baldy the long curving aréte that had looked so 
beautiful from Death Valley on one side and from Pinto Peak on the 
other led over to Telescope Peak. It was no disappointment. Sloping 
sharply down from Baldy, level for a ways, then rising again toward the 
white pyramid, it extended for about three miles, precipitous on both 
sides, often not more than ten feet wide on top. The exhilaration of 
walking thus in the clear air high above the spread-out world is always 
a boundless joy; on this shining wall in the middle of the desert the 
joy was almost unbearable. The great plain of the world was clear cut, 
no veiling haze softened its distances, it flashed and sparkled, full 

of strong, austere lines and strong, satisfying contrasts. Like a 
victorious lover, you walk the heights of your conquest; everything to 
the great circle of the horizon is yours; by right of patience and love 
you possess it. 


If we could only be like the three old cedars that have withstood the 
hurricanes on the ridge and gaze with them until sunset, through the 
night and the wonder of morning! They are so gnarled and old, and so 
calm. Watchers, they stand on the summit of the world, and they might 
tell us, if we could stay, why the mountain-tops are joyful. Instead, 

we must drag around these aching bodies clamoring to be kept warm and 
to be fed, never letting us listen long enough. Already the sun was 
descending toward the west, and we had to hasten on if we wanted to 
reach Telescope Peak and get back to fire and food before the cold of 
night. 


When the aréte began to rise it became rapidly very steep. The snow 
became harder and harder until it turned to ice. The lovely pyramid, 
now directly overhead, shone blindingly in the slanting sun. The 

only possible way to its peak was up a sharp knife-edge, from which 
both sides fell sheer for thousands of feet. Was it all solid ice? 

The conviction that it was had been hinting defeat to each of us 

for the last half hour of the climb, but no one cared to speak of 

that possibility until we were within four hundred feet of the top, 
clinging to trees and slipping badly. The peak rose at a possible, but 
terrific angle; the trees for the remainder of the way were much too 

far apart to hold on to; the ice was perfectly smooth, and glistened 

like a skating rink set on edge. No amount of kicking with hobnailed 
shoes could make a foothold on it, and one slip on that knife-edge 
either way meant a slide down the ice-sheet to almost sure destruction. 
You cannot climb such an ice wall without either an ax or a rope; with 
either one we would have tried it. We could have cut steps with an ax, 
or we might have been able to lasso the trees above with a long rope, 
and pull ourselves up by it. So lately come from the furnace of Death 
Valley, how should we suppose that we would need the implements of an 
Alpine mountain-climber? Down, down, more than 11,000 feet, lay that 
white pit veiled with the smoke of iridescent haze. 


The Worrier, who professed deep scorn of all mountains for their own 
sakes, looked longingly at the smooth peak. It fascinated us all like a 
hard, glittering jewel. He said he "hated to be beat." So did we all 
"hate to be beat," but we would have been ungrateful indeed for the 
joy of that day had we not been able to turn back and remain thankful. 
There was no sense of defeat in the going-down. 


The descent was easy except for the heartbreaking pull up Mount 
Baldy again. His sides were far too straight up and down to admit of 
any going around him. On the summit we made a concession to aching 
bodies by taking a long rest and eating what was left of the bread 


and cheese and the everlasting prunes. The Worrier had long since 
dubbed our route "The Prune Stone Trail." We jested light-heartedly 
about building cairns along it with a prune stone carved on the top of 
each, and insisted that we owned a half interest in the Prune Stone 
Mine, as he would never have found it had we not dragged him up Pinto. 
Mountain-hater as he was and heat-loving "desert-rat," he genially 
admitted that, snow or no snow, the top of Baldy was "fine." As we sat 
there Death Valley turned a dark, deep, luminous blue. We could see the 
Avawatz Mountains by Silver Lake and the notch in the hills where the 
blue pool of Saratoga cherishes its little darting fish. The slanting 
sunlight was resplendent on the aréte and the west slopes of Telescope 
Peak. The Worrier called him an old rascal; but we were glad to leave 
him so, with his white robes unsullied by scrambling feet. His image 
would remain always to the inward eye in dull days and difficult days, 

a reminder of how beauty watches around the world. 


When the sun stood just above the wall of the Sierras we began the long 
descent down the rounded, snowy side of Baldy to the little saddle, and 
down the long, steep slope and the little, buttress slope where the 

cedar trees had been so lovely in the snow. Night came while we were 
still going down, and the basin of Wild Rose Canyon was a violet lake. 


CHAPTER III. 
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Popular ignorance--The garden island--Summer and winter contrasted--A 
wooden capital--Island politics, and their consequences--Gossip--"Blowin- 
time"--Religion and the clergy--The servant nuisance--Colonial society--An 
evening party--An island premier--Agrarian outrage--A visit to the 
Indians--The pipe of peace--An Indian coquette--Country hospitality--A 
missionary--A novel mode of lobster-fishing--Uncivilised life--Far away in 
the woods--Starvation and dishonesty--An old Highlander and a Highland 
welcome--Hopes for the future. 


I was showing a collection of autographs to a gentleman at a party ina 
well-known Canadian city, when the volume opened upon the majestic 
signature of Cromwell. I paused as I pointed to it, expecting a burst of 
enthusiasm. "_Who is Cromwell?_" he asked; an ignorance which I should 
have believed counterfeit had it not been too painfully and obviously 
genuine. 


A yeoman friend in England, on being told that I had arrived safely at 
Boston, after encountering great danger in a gale, "_ reckoned that it was 
somewhere down in Lincolnshire_." 


With these instances of ignorance, and many more which I could name, fresh 
in my recollection, I am not at all surprised that few persons should be 
acquainted with the locality of a spot of earth so comparatively obscure 

as Prince Edward Island. When I named my destination to my friends prior 
to my departure from England, it was supposed by some that I was going to 
the Pacific, and by others that I was going to the north-west coast of 
America, while one or two, on consulting their maps, found no such island 
indicated in the part of the ocean where I described it to be placed. 


Now, Prince Edward Island is the abode of seventy thousand human beings. 
It _had a garrison, though now the loyalty of its inhabitants is 

considered a sufficient protection. It _has a Governor, a House of 
Assembly, a Legislative Council, and a Constitution. It has a wooden 
Government House, and a stone Province Building. It has a town of six 
thousand people, and an extensive shipbuilding trade, and, lastly, it has 

a prime minister. As it has not been tourist-ridden, like Canada or the 
States, and is a_terra incognita_ to many who are tolerably familiar with 
the rest of our North American possessions, I must briefly describe it, 
though I am neither writing a guide-book nor an emigrant's directory. 


This island was discovered by Sebastian Cabot in 1497, and more than two 
centuries afterwards received the name of St. John, by which it is still 
designated in old maps. It received the name of Prince Edward Island in 
compliment to the illustrious father of our Queen, who bestowed great 
attention upon it. It has been the arena of numerous conflicts during the 
endless wars between the French and English. Its aboriginal inhabitants 
have here, as in other places, melted away before the whites. About three 
hundred remain, earning a scanty living by shooting and fishing, and 
profess the Romish faith. 


This island is 140 miles in length, and at its widest part 34 in breadth. 

It is intersected by creeks; every part of its coast is indented by the 

fierce flood of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and no part of it is more than 

nine miles distant from some arm of the sea. It bears the name throughout 
the British provinces of the "Garden of British America." That this title 

has been justly bestowed, none who have ever visited it in summer will 
deny. 


While Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the banks of the St. Lawrence are 
brown, even where most fertile, this island is clothed in brilliant green. 


I suppose that the most elevated land in it is less than 400 feet above 

the level of the sea; there is not a rock in any part of it, and the 

stones which may be very occasionally picked up in the recesses of the 
forest cause much speculation in the minds of the curious and scientific. 
The features of this country are as soft as the soil. The land is 

everywhere gently undulating, and, while anything like a hill is unknown, 
it has been difficult to find a piece of ground sufficiently level for a 
cricket-field. The north shore is extremely pretty; it has small villages, 
green clearings, fine harbours, with the trees growing down to the water's 
edge, and shady streams. 


The land is very suitable for agricultural purposes, as also for the 

rearing of sheep; but the island is totally destitute of mineral wealth. 

It is highly favoured in climate. The intense heat of a North American 
summer is here tempered by a cool sea-breeze; fogs are almost unknown, and 
the air is dry and bracing. Instances of longevity are very common; fever 
and consumption are seldom met with, and the cholera has never visited its 
shores. Wages are high, and employment abundant; land is cheap and 
tolerably productive; but though a competence may always be obtained, I 
never heard of any one becoming rich through agricultural pursuits. 
Shipbuilding is the great trade of the island, and the most profitable 

one. Everywhere, even twenty miles inland, and up among the woods, ships 
may be seen in course of construction. These vessels are sold in England 
and in the neighbouring colonies; but year by year, as its trade 

increases, the island requires a greater number for its own use. 


In summer, the island is a very agreeable residence; the sandy roads are 
passable, and it has a bi-weekly communication with the neighbouring 
continent. Shooting and fishing may be enjoyed in abundance, and the 
Indians are always ready to lend assistance in these sports. Bears, which 
used to be a great attraction to the more adventurous class of sportsmen, 
are, however, rapidly disappearing. 


In winter, I cannot conceive a more dull, cheerless, and desolate place 
than Prince Edward Island. About the beginning of December steam 
communication with the continent ceases, and those who are leaving the 
island hurry their departure. Large stocks of fuel are laid in, the 

harbour is deserted by the shipping, and all out-door occupations 
gradually cease. Before Christmas the frost commences, the snow frequently 
lies six feet deep, and soon the harbours and the adjacent ocean freeze, 
and the island is literally "locked in regions of thick-ribbed ice" for 

six long months. Once a fortnight during the winter an ice-boat crosses 
Northumberland Strait, at great hazard, where it is only nine miles wide, 
conveying the English mail; but sometimes all the circumstances are not 
favourable, and the letters are delayed for a month--the poor islanders 


being locked meanwhile in their icebound prison, ignorant of the events 
which may be convulsing the world. Charlotte Town, the capital of the 
island and the seat of government, is very prettily situated on a 

capacious harbour, which was defended by several heavy guns. It is a town 
of shingles, but looks very well from the sea. With the exception of 
Quebec, it is considered the prettiest town in British America; but while 
Quebec is a city built on a rock, Charlotte Town closely borders upon a 
marsh, and its drainage has been very much neglected. 


There are several commons in the town, the grass of which is of a 
peculiarly brilliant green, and, as these are surrounded by houses, they 
give it a cheerful appearance. The houses are small, and the stores by no 
means pretentious. The streets are unlighted, and destitute of side walks; 
there is not an attempt at paving, and the grips across them are something 
fearful. "Hold on" is a caution as frequently given as absolutely 

necessary. I have travelled over miles of corduroy road in a springless 
waggon, and in a lumber waggon, drawn by oxen, where there was no road at 
all, but I never experienced anything like the merciless joint-dislocating 
jolting which I met with in Charlotte Town. This island metropolis has two 
or three weekly papers of opposite sides in politics, which vie with each 
other in gross personalities and scurrilous abuse. 


The colony has "responsible government," a Governor, a Legislative 

Council, and a House of Assembly, and storms in politics are not at all 
unfrequent. The members of the Lower House are elected by nearly universal 
suffrage, and it is considered necessary that the "Premier" should have a 
majority in it. This House is said to be on a par with Irish poor-law 

guardian meetings for low personalities and vehement vituperation. 


The genius of Discord must look complacently on this land. Politics have 
been a fruitful source of quarrels, misrepresentation, alienation, and 
division. The opposition parties are locally designated "_snatchers_" and 
"_snarlers_," and no love is lost between the two. It is broadly affirmed 
that half the people on the island do not speak to the other half. And, 
worse than all, religious differences have been brought up as engines 
wherewith to wreak political animosities. I never saw a community in which 
people appeared to hate each other so cordially. The flimsy veil of 
etiquette does not conceal the pointed sneer, the malicious innuendo, the 
malignant backbiting, and the unfounded slander. Some of the forms of 
society are observed in the island--that extreme of civilisation vulgarly 
called "_cutting_" is common; morning calls are punctiliously paid and 
returned, and there are occasional balls and tea-parties. Quebec is 
described as being the hottest and coldest town in the world, Paris the 
gayest, London the richest; but I should think that Charlotte Town may 
bear away the palm for being the most gossiping. 


There is a general and daily flitting about of its inhabitants after news 

of their neighbours--all that is said and done within a three-mile circle 

is reported, and, of course, a great deal of what has neither been said 

nor done. There are certain people whose business it is to make mischief, 
and mischief-making is a calling in which it does not require much wit to 
be successful. 


The inhabitants are a sturdy race, more than one-half of them being of 
Scotch descent. They are prevented from attaining settled business-like 
habits by the long winter, which puts a stop to all out-door employment. 
This period, when amusement is the only thing thought of, is called in the 
colonies "blowin-time." All the country is covered with snow, and the 
inhabitants have nothing to do but sleigh about, play ball on the ice, 

drive the young ladies to quilting frolics and snow picnics, drink brandy- 
and-water, and play at whist for sixpenny points. 


The further you go from Charlotte Town, the more primitive and hospitable 
the people become; they warmly welcome a stranger, and seem happy, moral, 
and contented. This island is the only place in the New World where I met 
with any who believed in the supernatural. One evening I had been telling 
some very harmless ghost stories to a party by moonlight, and one of my 
auditors, a very clever girl, fancied during the night that she saw 

something stirring in her bed-room. In the idea that the ghost would 

attack her head rather than her feet, she tied up her feet in her _bonnet- 
de-nuit_, put them upon the pillow, and her head under the quilt--a novel 
way of cheating a spiritual visitant. 


There are numerous religious denominations in the colony, all enjoying the 
same privileges, or the absence of any. I am not acquainted with the 

number belonging to each, but would suppose the Roman Catholics to be the 
most dominant, from the way in which their church towers over the whole 
town. There are about eleven Episcopalian clergymen, overworked and 
underpaid. Most of these are under the entire control of the Bishop of 

Nova Scotia, and are removable at his will and pleasure. This _ will_ 

Bishop Binney exercises in a very capricious and arbitrary manner. 


Some of these clergymen are very excellent and laborious men. I may 
particularise Dr. Jenkins, for many years chief minister of Charlotte 

Town, whose piety, learning, and Christian spirit would render him an 
ornament to the Church of England in any locality. Even among the clergy, 
some things might seem rather peculiar to a person fresh from England. A 
clergyman coming to a pause in his sermon, one of his auditors from the 
floor called up "Propitiation;" the preacher thanked him, took the word, 
and went on with his discourse. 


The difficulty of procuring servants, which is felt from the Government 
House downwards, is one of the great objections to this colony. The few 
there are know nothing of any individual department of work,--for 
instance, there are neither cooks nor housemaids, they are strictly 
"_helps_"--the mistress being expected to take more than her fair share of 
the work. They come in and go out when they please, and, if anything 
dissatisfies them, they ask for their wages, and depart the same day, in 
the certainty that their labour will command a higher price in the United 
States. It is not an uncommon thing for a gentleman to be obliged to do 
the work of gardener, errand-boy, and groom. A servant left at an hour's 
notice, saying, "she had never been so insulted before," because her 
master requested her to put on shoes when she waited at table; and a 
gentleman was obliged to lie in bed because his servant had taken all his 
shirts to the wash, and had left them while she went to a "frolic" with 
her lover. 


The upper class of society in the island is rather exclusive, but it is 
difficult to say what qualification entitles a man to be received into 
"society." The _entree_ at Government House is not sufficient; but a 
uniform is powerful, and wealth is omnipotent. The present governor, Mr. 
Dominick Daly, is a man of great suavity of manner. He has a large amount 
of _finesse_, which is needful in a colony where people like the 
supposition that they govern themselves, but where it is absolutely 
necessary that a firm hand should hold the reins. The island is prospering 
under its new form of "responsible government;" its revenue is increasing; 
it is out of debt; and Mr. Daly, whose tenure of power has been very 

short, will without doubt considerably develop its resources. Mrs. Daly is 
an invalid, but her kindness makes her deservedly popular, together with 
her amiable and affable daughters, the elder of whom is one of the most 
beautiful girls whom I saw in the colonies. 


I remained six weeks in this island, being detained by the cholera, which 
was ravaging Canada and the States. I spent the greater part of this time 
at the house of Captain Swabey, a near relation of my father's, at whose 
house I received every hospitality and kindness. Captain Swabey is one of 
the most influential inhabitants of the island, as, since the withdrawal 

of the troops, the direction of its defences has been intrusted to him, in 
consideration of his long experience in active service. He served in the 
land forces which assisted Nelson at the siege of Copenhagen. He 
afterwards served with distinction through the Peninsular war, and, after 
receiving a ball in the knee at Vittoria, closed his military career at 

the battle of Waterloo. It is not a little singular that Mr. Hensley, 

another of the principal inhabitants, and a near neighbour of Captain 
Swabey's, fought at Copenhagen under Lord Nelson, where part of his cheek- 


bone was shot away. 


While I was there, the governor gave his first party, to which, as a 
necessary matter of etiquette, all who had left cards at Government House 
were invited. I was told that I should not see such a curious mixture 
anywhere else, either in the States or in the colonies. There were about a 
hundred and fifty persons present, including all the officers of the 

garrison and customs, and the members of the government. The "prime 
minister," the Hon. George Coles, whose name is already well known in the 
colonies, was there in all the novel glories of office and "red-tapeism." 


I cannot say that this gentleman looked at all careworn; indeed the cares 
of office, even in England, have ceased to be onerous, if one may judge 
from the ease with which a premier of seventy performs upon the 
parliamentary stage; but Mr. Coles looked particularly the reverse. He is 
justified in his complacent appearance, for he has a majority in the 
house, a requisite scarcely deemed essential in England, and the finances 
of the colony are flourishing under his administration. He is a self-made 
and self-educated man, and by his own energy, industry, and perseverance, 
has raised himself to the position which he now holds; and if his manners 
have not all the finish of polite society, and if he does sometimes say 

"Me and the governor," his energy is not less to be admired. 


Another member of the government appeared in a yellow waistcoat and brown 
frock-coat; but where there were a great many persons of an inferior class 

it was only surprising that there should be so few inaccuracies either in 

dress or deportment. There were some very pretty women, and almost all 
were dressed with simplicity and good taste. The island does not afford a 
band, but a pianist and violinist played most perseveringly, and the 
amusements were kept up with untiring spirit till four in the morning. 


The governor and his family behaved most affably to their guests, and I 
was glad to observe that in such a very mixed company not the slightest 
vulgarity of manner was perceptible. 


It may be remarked, however, that society is not on so safe a footing as 

in England. Such things as duels, but of a very bloodless nature, have 

been known: people occasionally horsewhip and kick each other; and if a 
gentleman indulges in the pastime of breaking the windows of another 
gentleman, he receives a bullet for his pains. Some time ago, a gentleman 
connected with a noble family in Scotland, emigrated to the island with a 
large number of his countrymen, to whom he promised advantageous 
arrangements with regard to land. He was known by the name of Tracadie. 
After his tenants had made a large outlay upon their farms, Tracadie did 
not fulfil his agreements, and the dissatisfaction soon broke forth into 


open outrage. Conspiracies were formed against him, his cows and carts 
were destroyed, and night after night the country was lighted by the 
flames of his barns and mills. At length he gave loaded muskets to some of 
his farm-boys, telling them to shoot any one they saw upon his premises 
after dusk. The same evening he went into his orchard, and was standing 
with his watch in his hand waiting to set it by the evening gun, when the 
boys fired, and he fell severely wounded. When he recovered from this, he 
was riding out one evening, when he was shot through the hat and hip by 
men on each side of the road, and fell weltering in blood. So detested was 
he, that several persons passed by without rendering him any assistance. 
At length one of his own tenantry, coming by, took him into Charlotte Town 
in a cart, but was obliged shortly afterwards to leave the island, to 

escape from the vengeance which would have overtaken the succourer of a 
tyrant. Tracadie was shot at five or six different times. Shortly after my 
arrival in the island, he went to place his daughter in a convent at 

Quebec, and died there of the cholera. 


One day, with a party of youthful friends, I crossed the Hillsboro’ Creek, 

to visit the Indians. We had a large heavy boat, with cumbrous oars, very 

ill balanced, and a most inefficient crew, two of them being boys either 
very idle or very ignorant, and, as they kept tumbling backwards over the 
thwarts, one gentleman and I were left to do all the work. On our way we 
came upon an Indian in a bark canoe, and spent much of our strength in an 
ineffectual race with him, succeeding in nothing but in getting aground. 
We had very great difficulty in landing, and two pretty squaws indulged in 
hearty laughter at our numerous failures. 


After scrambling through a wood, we came upon an Indian village, 
consisting of fifteen wigwams. These are made of poles, tied together at 

the upper end, and are thatched with large pieces of birch-bark. A hole is 
always left at the top to let out the smoke, and the whole space occupied 

by this primitive dwelling is not larger than a large circular dining- 

table. Large fierce dogs, and uncouth, terrified-looking, lank-haired 
children, very scantily clothed, abounded by these abodes. We went into 
one, crawling through an aperture in the bark. A fire was burning in the 
middle, over which was suspended a kettle of fish. The wigwam was full of 
men and squaws, and babies, or "papooses," tightly strapped into little 

trays of wood. Some were waking, others sleeping, but none were employed, 
though in several of the camps I saw the materials for baskets and bead- 
work. The eyes of all were magnificent, and the young women very handsome, 
their dark complexions and splendid hair being in many instances set off 

by a scarlet handkerchief thrown loosely round the head. 


We braved the ferocity of numerous dogs, and looked into eight of these 
abodes; Mr. Kenjins, from the kind use he makes of his medical knowledge, 


being a great favourite with the Indians, particularly with the young 

squaws, who seemed thoroughly to understand all the arts of coquetry. We 

were going into one wigwam when a surly old man opposed our entrance, 
holding out a calabash, vociferous voices from the interior calling out, 
"Ninepence, ninepence!" The memory of _Uncas_ and _Magua_ rose before me, 
and I sighed over the degeneracy of the race. These people are mendicant 

and loquacious. When you go in, they begin a list of things which they 
want--blankets, powder, tobacco, &c.; always concluding with, "Tea, for 

God's sake!" for they have renounced the worship of the Great Spirit for a 
corrupted form of Christianity. 





We were received in one _camp_ by two very handsome squaws, mother and 
daughter, who spoke broken English, and were very neat and clean. The 
floor was thickly strewn with the young shoots of the var, and we sat down 
with them for half an hour. The younger squaw, a girl of sixteen, was very 
handsome and coquettish. She had a beautiful cap, worked in beads, which 
she would not put on at the request of any of the ladies; but directly Mr. 
Kenjins hinted a wish to that effect, she placed it coquettishly on her 

head, and certainly looked most bewitching. Though only sixteen, she had 
been married two years, and had recently lost her twins. Mr. Kenjins asked 
her the meaning of an Indian phrase. She replied in broken English, "What 
one little boy say to one little girl: I love you." "I suppose your 

husband said so to you before you were married?" "Yes, and he say so now," 
she replied, and both she and her mother laughed long and uncontrollably. 
These Indians retain few of their ancient characteristics, except their 

dark complexions and their comfortless nomade way of living. They are not 
represented in the Legislative Assembly. 


Very different are the Indians of Central America, the fierce Sioux, 
Comanches, and Blackfeet. In Canada West I saw a race differing in 
appearance from the Mohawks and Mic-Macs, and retaining to a certain 
extent their ancient customs. Among these tribes I entered a wigwam, and 
was received in sullen silence. I seated myself on the floor with about 
eight Indians; still not a word was spoken. A short pipe was then lighted 
and offered to me. I took, as previously directed, a few whiffs of the 
fragrant weed, and then the pipe was passed round the circle, after which 
the oldest man present began to speak. [Footnote: "Why has our white 
sister visited the wigwams of her red brethren?" was the salutation with 
which they broke silence--a question rather difficult to answer.] This 
pipe is the celebrated calumet, or pipe of peace, and it is considered 

even among the fiercest tribes as a sacred obligation. A week before I 

left Prince Edward Island I went for a tour of five days in the north-west 
of the island with Mr. and Miss Kenjins. This was a delightful change, an 
uninterrupted stream of novelty and enjoyment. It was a relief from 
Charlotte Town, with its gossiping morning calls, its malicious stories, 


its political puerilities, its endless discussions on servants, turnips, 
and plovers; it was a bound into a region of genuine kindness and 
primitive hospitality. 


We left Charlotte Town early on a brilliant morning, in a light waggon, 
suitably attired for "roughing it in the bush." Our wardrobes, a draught- 
board, and a number of books (which we never read), were packed into a 
carpetbag of most diminutive proportions. We took large buffalo robes with 
us, in case we should not be able to procure a better shelter for the 

night than a barn. We were for the time being perfectly congenial, and 
determined on thoroughly enjoying ourselves. We sang, and rowed, and 
fished, and laughed, and made others laugh, and were perfectly happy, 
never knowing and scarcely caring where we should obtain shelter for the 
night. Our first day's dinner was some cold meat and bread, eaten in a 
wood, our horse eating his oats by our side; and we made drinking-cups, in 
Indian fashion, of birch-tree bark--cups of Tantalus, properly speaking, 

for very little of the water reached our lips. While engaged in drawing 

some from a stream, the branch on which I leaned gave way, and I fell into 
the water, a mishap which amused my companions so much that they could not 
help me out. 


After a journey of thirty miles our further course was stopped by a wide 
river, with low wooded hills and promontories, but there was no ferry- 
boat, so, putting up our horse in a settler's barn, we sat on the beach 

till a cranky, leaky boat, covered with fish-scales, was with some 
difficulty launched, and a man took us across the beautiful stream. This 
kindly individual came for us again the next morning, and would accept 
nothing but our thanks for his trouble. The settler in whose barn we had 
left our horse fed him well with oats, and was equally generous. The 
people in this part of the island are principally emigrants from the north 
of Scotland, who thus carry Highland hospitality with them to their 
distant homes. After a long walk through a wood, we came upon a little 
church, with a small house near it, and craved a night's hospitality. The 
church was one of those strongholds of religion and loyalty which I 
rejoice to see in the colonies. There, Sabbath after Sabbath, the 
inhabitants of this peaceful locality worship in the pure faith of their 
forefathers: here, when "life's fitful fever" is over, they sleep in the 
hallowed ground around these sacred walls. Nor could a more peaceful 
resting-place be desired: from the graveyard one could catch distant 
glimpses of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and tall pine-trees flung their dark 
shadows over the low green graves. 


Leaving our friends in the house, we went down to a small creek running up 
into the woods, the most formidable "_longer fences_" not intercepting our 
progress. After some ineffectual attempts to gain possession of a log- 


canoe, we launched a leaky boat, and went out towards the sea. The purple 
beams of the setting sun fell upon the dark pine woods, and lay in long 
lines upon the calm waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It was a glorious 
evening, and the scene was among the fairest which I saw in the New World. 
On our return we found our host, the missionary, returned from his walk of 
twenty-two miles, and a repast of tea, wheaten scones, raspberries, and 
cream, awaited us. This good man left England twenty-five years ago, and 
lived for twenty in one of the most desolate parts of Newfoundland. Yet he 
has retained his vivid interest in England, and kept us up till a late 

hour talking over its church and people. Contented in his isolated 

position, which is not without its severe hardships, this good missionary 
pursues his useful course unnoticed by the world as it bustles along; his 
sole earthly wish seems to be that he may return to England to die. 


The next morning at seven we left his humble home, where such hospitality 
had awaited us, and he accompanied us to the river. He returned to his 
honourable work--I shortly afterwards went to the United States--another 
of the party is with the Turkish army in the Crimea--and the youngest is 
married in a distant land. For several hours we passed through lovely 
scenery, on one of the loveliest mornings I ever saw. We stopped at the 

hut of an old Highland woman, who was "_terribly glad_" to see us, and 
gave us some milk; and we came up with a sturdy little barefooted urchin 
of eight years old, carrying a basket. "What's your name?" we asked. "_Mr. 
Crazier_," was the bold and complacent reply. 


At noon we reached St. Eleanor's, rather a large village, where we met 
with great hospitality for two days at the house of a keeper of a small 
store, who had married the lively and accomplished daughter of an English 
clergyman. The two Irish servant-girls were ill, but she said she should 
be delighted to receive us if we would help her to do the household work. 
The same afternoon we drove to the house of a shipbuilder at a little 
hamlet called Greenshore, and went out lobster-fishing in his beautiful 
boat. The way of fishing for these creatures was a novel one to me, but so 
easy that a mere novice may be very successful. We tied _sinks_ to 
mackerel, and let them down in six fathoms water. We gently raised them 
now and then, and, if we felt anything pulling the bait, raised it slowly 

up. Gently, gently, or the fish suspects foul play; but soon, just under 

the surface, I saw an immense lobster, and one of the gentlemen caught it 
by the tail and threw it into the boat. We fished for an hour, and caught 
fifteen of these esteemed creatures, which we took to the house in a 
wheelbarrow. At night we drove to St. Eleanor's, taking some of our spoil 
with us, and immediately adjourned to the kitchen, a large, unfinished 
place built of logs, with a clay floor and huge smoke-stained rafters. We 
sat by a large stove in the centre, and looked as if we had never known 
civilised life. Miss Kenjins and I sat on either side of the fireplace in 


broad-brimmed straw hats, Mrs. Maccallummore in front, warming the feet of 
the unhappy baby, who bad been a passive spectator of the fishing; the 

three gentlemen stood round in easy attitudes, these, be it remembered, 
holding glasses of brandy and water; and the two invalid servants stood 
behind, occasionally uttering suppressed shrieks as Mr. Oppe took one out 

of a heap of lobsters and threw it into a caldron of boiling water on the 

stove. This strange scene was illuminated by a blazing pine-knot. Mr. 

Kenjins laughingly reminded me of the elegant drawing-room in which he 

last saw me in England--"Look on this picture and on that." 


On the Sunday we crossed the Grand River, on a day so stormy that the 
ferryman would not take the "_scow_" across. We rowed ourselves over in a 
crazy boat, which seemed about to fill and sink when we got to the middle 

of the river, and attended service at Port Hill, one of the most desolate- 
looking places I ever saw. We saw Lenox Island, where on St. Ann's day all 
the island Indians meet and go through ceremonies with the Romish priests. 


We remained for part of the next day with our hospitable friends at St. 
Eleanor's, and set out on an exploring expedition in search of a spring 
which Mr. K. remembered in his childish days. We went down to a lonely 
cabin to make inquiries, and were told that "none but the old people knew 
of it--it was far away in the woods." Here was mystery; so, leaving the 
waggon, into the woods we went to seek for it, and far away in the woods 
we found it, and now others besides the "old people" know of it. 


We struck into the forest, an old, untrodden forest, where generations of 
trees had rotted away, and strange flowers and lichens grew, and bats flew 
past us in the artificial darkness; and there were snakes too, ugly 

spotted things, which hissed at us, and put out their double tongues, and 
then coiled themselves away in the dim recesses of the forest. But on we 
went, climbing with difficulty over prostrate firs, or breaking through 
matted juniper, and still the spring was not, though we were "far away in 
the woods." But still we climbed on, through swamp and jungle, till we 
tore our dresses to pieces, and our hats got pulled off in a tree and some 
of our hair with them; but at last we reached the spring. It was such a 
scene as one might have dreamed of in some forest in a fabulous Elysium. 
It was a large, deep basin of pure white sand, covered with clear water, 
and seven powerful springs, each about a foot high, rose from it; and 
trees had fallen over it, and were covered with bright green moss, and 
others bent over it ready to fall; and above them the tall hemlocks shut 
out the light, except where a few stray beams glittered on the pure 
transparent water. 


And here it lay in lonely beauty, as it had done for centuries, probably 
known only to the old people and to the wandering Indians. In enterprising 


England a town would have been built round it, and we should have had 


cheap excursions to the "Baths of St. Eleanor's. 


In the evening we went to the house of Mr. Oppe at Bedeque, but not 

finding him at home we presumed on colonial hospitality so far as to put 

our horse in the stable and unpack our clothes; and when Mr. Oppe returned 
he found us playing at draughts, and joined us in a hearty laugh at our 
coolness. Our fifth and last day's journey was a long one of forty miles, 

yet near Cape Traverse our horse ran away down a steep hill, and across a 
long wooden bridge without a parapet, thereby placing our lives in 
imminent jeopardy. After travelling for several hours we came to a lone 
house, where we hoped to get some refreshment both for ourselves and the 
horse, but found the house _locked_, a remarkable fact, as in this island 
robbery is almost unknown. We were quite exhausted with hunger, and our 
hearts sank when we found every door and window closed. We then, as an act 
of mercy, stole a sheaf of oats from a neighbouring field, and cut the 

ears off for the horse with our penknives, after which we, in absolute 

hunger, ate as many grains as we could clean from the husks, and some 

fern, which we found very bitter. We looked very much like a group of 
vagrants sitting by the road-side, the possession of the oats being 

disputed with us by five lean pigs. When after another hour we really 
succeeded in getting something more suitable for human beings, we ate like 
famished creatures. 


While I was walking up a long hill, I passed a neat cabin in a garden of 
pumpkins, placed in a situation apparently chosen from its extreme 
picturesqueness. Seeing an old man, in a suit of grey frieze and a blue 
bonnet, standing at the gate, I addressed him with the words, "_Cia mar 
thasibh an diugh.” "Slan gu robh math agaibh. Cia mar thasibh an fein," 
[Footnote: "How are you to-day?" "Very well, thank you. I hope you are 
well."] was the delighted reply, accompanied with a hearty shake of both 
hands. He was from Snizort, in the Isle of Skye, and, though he had 
attained competence in the land of his adoption, he mourned the absence of 
his native heather. He asked me the usual Highland question, "Tell me the 
news;" and I told him all that I could recollect of those with whom he was 
familiar. He spoke of the Cuchullin Hills, and the stern beauty of Loch 
Corruisk, with tears in his eyes. "Ah," he said, "I have no wish but to 

see them once again. Who is the lady with you--the lily?” he asked, for he 
spoke English imperfectly, and preferred his own poetical tongue. "May 
your path be always bright, lady!" he said, as he shook my hand warmly at 
parting; "and ye'll come and see me when ye come again, and bring me tales 
from the old country." The simple wish of Donnuil Dhu has often recurred 
to me in the midst of gayer scenes and companions. It brought to mind 
memories of many a hearty welcome received in the old man's Highland home, 
and of those whose eyes were then looking upon the Cuchullin Hills. 


After this expedition, where so much kindness had been experienced, 
Charlotte Town did not appear more delightful than before, and, though 
sorry to take leave of many kind relatives and friends, I was glad that 
only one more day remained to me in the island. 


I cordially wish its people every prosperity. They are loyal, moral, and 
independent, and their sympathies with England have lately been evidenced 
by their liberal contributions to the Patriotic Fund. When their trade and 
commerce shall have been extended, and when a more suitable plan has been 
adopted for the support of religion; when large portions of waste land 

have been brought under cultivation, and local resources have been farther 
developed, people will be too much occupied with their own affairs to busy 
themselves, as now, either with the affairs of others, or with the puerile 
politics of so small a community; and then the island will deserve the 
title which has been bestowed on it, "_The Garden of British America. _ 


THE PUPPET MASTER 

by Robert Nathan. McBride, 1923. 
Review by Laura Benet in 

The Double Dealer - April 1924 


THERE have been many masters 

who pulled the strings for marion 

ettes; but few who bestowed life 

upon them. Hans Anderson makes 
dolls the mouthpieces of his most pung 
ent reflections. But Mr. Nathan’s 
picture of life “in parvo" has a frag 
rance and wisdom that place it in a 
class entirely by itself. Possessing all 
the enticing traits of the author's earlier 
book “Autumn,” it excels it in more 
profound, though still whimsical phil 
osophy. Nathan's quiet irony is 
tempered by the humor of genuine 
humanity. He has succeeded in en 
dowing the performances of two little 
dolls with all the fiery comedy and 
satire of old and wise adults, and young, 


very young lovers. What wonder then 
if these minor performers seem more 
various in temperament, more salted 
with wit, than the principal characters 
in the book? 

To briefly sketch the plot: Papa 

Jonas, the puppet master, has an as 
sistant, Mrs. Holly. Mrs. Holly's 
daughter, Amy May, begs for Papa 
Jonas's best actor, the clown, Mr. Aris 
totle. Aristotle is to become the life 
long companion of her doll, Annabelle 
Lee. After the two dolls are joined by 

a peculiarly moving ceremony of Papa 
Jonas's own choosing, he observes a 
courtship between Amy May's mother, 
and the young poet of his shop, Christo 
pher Lane. This too, he furthers; and 
when the happy couple with Amy May 
have departed, leaving him desolate, his 
philosophical nature simply and gently 
resigns itself:—“There are still a few 
123 

things to do for Mr. Moses. He does 
not act so well as Mr. Aristotle. How 
ever one must make the best of what one 
has. Yes,” he said slowly, “one must 
make the best of what one has...... I 
must stick to my strings.” 

The inimitable humor of “Autumn” 
which winks in corners at the reader, 
is especially subtle in the following con 
versation between Mr. Aristotle and 
Mr. Moses—with regard to the former's 
approaching marriage; “As for her 
having only one eye,” Mr. Moses 
added; “that is nothing; an eye is the 
smallest thing. The question is, how 
does she use it? Did you see the way 
she looked at you? so tender and a little 
moist?” 

“Well” said Mr. Aristotle, “now that 
you speak of it....but as a matter of 
fact, most of the time she was upside 
down.” And again Papa Jonas, in 


preparing Mr. Aristotle for the wed 
ding, says to him: “Is it possible that 
you believe yourself worthy of some 
thing better? Fie, Mr. Aristotle. It 

is difficult to understand the purposes 
of heaven; they often have an appear 
ance of improvisation. ... All marriages 
are fruitful. May this one, too, be 
fruitful; of peace, of quiet joy.” “It 
won't be” said Christopher. 

Was there ever more tempered 

raillery The only part of the book 

that seems inartistic and forced is when 
Aristotle, notably a puppet, though an 
animated puppet, escapes from his 
bride and returns to the shop to argue 
with old friends. Had Amy May ac 
cidentally left him on a chair for 
instance!....But he cannot be both 

doll and superman. 

Neither can a reviewer play the part 

of critic to such a piece of deliciousness 
as “The Puppet Master.” He can only 
eat it up; and if his manner of digesting 
it be with tears as well as laughter, 
what's the odds? Like the infant rab 
bit, Jane Demonstration, who “holds 
the truth” and eludes the cold china 
doll, the book is the only one of its kind. 
Robert Nathan's peculiar form of art 
does not intrude; it wins you slowly, 
like the rare companionship offered by 
a child. Its conceptions arouse more 
and more curiosity. From what well of 
past and present wisdom does he drink, 
to express himself in work so limpid 
and gleaming, so free from the silt of 
present day realism? 


ALEXIS SERGIEWITCH PUSHKIN 
By Edna Worthley Underwood 


Opportunity - February, 1924 


Alexis Sergieieitch Pushkin 

was born in Moscow in May of the 

last year of the Great Century—1799—the 

same year in which Heine was born, and a year 
which saw the birth of numerous statesmen and 
men of letters. On his father's side he came of an 
old and celebrated family of the nobility that had 
been prominent in state affairs for generations. On 
his mother's side he was a descendant of Ibrahim 
Hannibal, the Negro of Peter the Great. 

His nurse, Arina Rodionovna, developed his 
imaginative nature in his childhood by telling him 
fairy tales and legends, and singing to him the folk 
songs of Russia. When he was grown, Pushkin 
acknowledged his great indebtedness to her. It was 
she who, together with his grandmother Maria 
Alexevna, taught him to read and write the Russian 
tongue. His first regular instruction, however, was 
received from French tutors. 

At nine years of age a passion for reading took 
possession of him. He devoured everything in his 
grandfather's library, which was made up, as were 
the libraries of Russian noblemen at that day, of 
French books; Voltaire, Rousseau, and the En 
cyclopedists. French was really his mother tongue. 
He wrote his first poems in it. Pushkin's father 

was a courtly nobleman of the distinguished period 
Quotation limited to 500 words. 

of Catherine the Great. His father had literary 

and artistic friends, and as a child, in Moscow, in 
his own home he met Karamzin, Batouchkov, and 
others. He wrote verses almost as soon as he was 
able to write words of any kind. 

When he became old enough he was sent to 
Tsarskoe Selo, where he gave less attention to study 
than to amusement. However, even at this time, 
his poetic gift attracted attention and won him the 
friendship of the grey haired Derzhavin, the one 
time friend of Catherine the Great, who prophesied 
rightly enough his brilliant future. At this school 


Pushkin, Baron Delvig, Goncharov, and others, 
edited a little journal in which their early poems 
appeared. He left Tsarskoe Selo when he was 

about nineteen to enter the service of the govern 
ment. This brought him to St. Petersburg where 

he gave himself over unrestrainedly to the enjoy 
ments of the gilded youth of the capital, who formed 
a society in which duelling was the favorite amuse 
ment. His nature was daring and noble and capable 
of fine enthusiasms. His short story—"The Duel" 
—is said to be autobiographical, and that he him 
self—like its hero—really stood calmly and ate 
cherries, while his opponent in the duel fired at him. 
His nature embraces such tremendous extremes that 
it effectually shuts out all snap-shot judgments of 
commonplaceness even if it is easy to condemn him. 
He remained in the government service until 1820. 
This was the year in which his first great poem 
appeared, "Ruslan and Lyudmila," a romantic tale, 
in which he sang of Russia's heroic past and the 
ancient city of Kiev, copying somewhat, perhaps, 
the manner of Ariosto. The effect of this poem 

upon his countrymen, together with some shorter 
poems and epigrams in his own handwriting, which 
were having circulation at the time, was unparallel 
ed. Shortly after this first dazzling success, a revo 
lutionary ode procured his sudden banishment to 
the south of Russia. His sojourn there, among the 
mountains of the Caucasus, had a beneficial effect 
upon him. He learned to know and to love the 
people and the country. The unrivaled natural 
beauty of Crimea was an inexhaustible source of in 
spiration. Some of his greatest poems date from this 
period,—"The Prisoner in the Caucasus," which is 
the story of the love of a Circassian girl for a captive 
Russian officer; "Bakhchisaray Fountain"; "The 
Gypsies," a tale of love and vengeance, which grew 
out of his acquaintance with these wandering peo 
ple, and his interest in their life; "The Robber 
Brothers." 

It was here he first read Byron in the original, 

and the poems written during this period of banish 
ment bear the mark of Byron's influence. The be 
ginning of his great novel in verse—"Evgeni Oneygin"— 
is altogether after the manner of the famous 


Briton. 

In 1824 he was banished to his estate Mikhai 

lovski in the Government of Pskov. At the time 

of banishment from Odessa to this estate, he wrote 
the Byronic poem of farewell to the sea. In Mikhai— 
lovski he began to study again, and try to make up 
for the time he had squandered in school. . 

He read Shakespeare and Goethe, and through 
them a certain change was effected in his viewpoint 
and his writing. On the whole, English and 

French literature influenced him most. The two 
years of enforced solicitude spent here had a salutory 
influence upon his excitable and stormy nature, 
taught him, in some measure, self-control, which he 
greatly needed, and helped to ripen and perfect his 
genius. It was here that he freed himself from the 
influence of Byron and first learned to know Shake 
speare. And it was here he wrote his play "Boris 
Godunov," which Mussorgsky made the foundation 
of his opera. 

In 1826 the young Emperor, Nicholas, recalled 

him from banishment and singled him out for favor 
and a friendship which did not last. In 1830 he 
received from his father the estate Boldino in the 
Government of Nishni Novogrod, where he finished 
"Oneygin," which had been published piecemeal, 
from time to time, and where he continued to work 
upon his plays. 

During these years of banishment he had written 
"Count Nuiin" ; "Pultava", a narrative poem de 
scribing the defeat of Charles the Twelfth of Swe 
den by Peter the Great; "The Little House in 
Kolomna" ; and many short stories in prose, the lat 
ter being published sometimes under the pen name 
of Ivan Belkin. 

He was at the height of his glory and creative 

power when he became enamored of the famous Slav 
beauty, Natalie Gontscharovna, a woman noted both 
for her great personal charm and her frivolity, 
whom he married in 1831. The first year of his 
married life he began his historical romance— 
"Peter the Great," the Negro of the Czar—unfin 
ished—and which we give—and in which it was 

his intention to tell the true life story of his great 
grandfather, the Abyssinian Negro who, by his 


bravery and fine intelligence, won the favor of Rus 
sia's cruel and capricious ruler. 

His wide reading and historical research led him 
to the composition of novelettes founded upon his 
torical subjects, the best known of which is "The 
Captain's Daughter," which in its way is a little 
masterpiece. In addition, at this time, he wrote 
poems of varying lengths—"Russalka" (the Russian 
Lorelei); "The Banquet During the Plague"; 
"Mozart and Salieri"; "The Avaricious Knight"; 
"The Bronze Rider." 

His life in St. Petersburg in the midst of dis 

sipated and frivolous courtiers, who looked down 
with something of contempt upon his poet's calling, 
and who were unable rightly to estimate his intel 
lectual worth, afforded him little happiness. In addi 
tion, malicious gossip, attacking his wife, embittered 
him. The attention of M. Dantes, the adopted son 
of the Minister from Holland, to his beautiful wife 
had become the gossip of St. Petersburg. 

He was an object of ridicule and envy. His 

nervous and overstrained nature was incapable of 
dealing with the situation. Spurred on by jealousy 
and intriguing friends, he challenged him to a duel, 
and was killed in the encounter. He died in Janu 
ary 1837 and lies buried at a short distance from 
his hereditary estate, in Moscow—Mikhailovski. 

A statue was erected to him in Moscow in 1880 
and another four years later in St. Petersburg. 

In Pushkin, Russia lost its greatest poetic genius, 
whose fame spread far beyond the confines of the 
empire. He was the first to exploit worthily the 
splendors of that newly formed Russian tongue. 
Lermontov, writing of his early and tragic death, 
said that Russia would be punished for having per 
mitted it by never again producing so great a poet. 
Time has made good the prophecy. Today Pushkin 
is still the great classic poet of the Slav world. And 
he was not only a poet, but a scholar; a man of let 
ters, conversant with many literatures in many lan 
guages ; a dramatist ; and a writer of fine, fluent 
prose. 


THE SOUL OF WIT 


JAPANESE POETRY. The “Uta.” By Arthur Waley. 
Illustrated. 12mo. 1 ro pages. Oxford University Press. 
New York. 

JAPANESE HOKKUS. By Yoné Noguchi. 16mo. I 15 
pages. Four Seas Company. Boston. 


Review by Babette Deutsch in The Dial - 1921 


THE satire of the Roman intellectual, the epigram of the wigged 
and lacy Frenchman, the poignancy of an American poet dy 

ing at thirty with the major part of her work undone, have one thing 
in common. This is shared by a race of poets older than the United 
States, older than the civilization of Paris, fresh and young before 
the Imperial City ever was built. Apparently Japanese poetry is 
utterly different from these others in one important respect. Its 
brevity is not the fine fleur of a culture travelling from the loose 
barbarism of the epic toward the exquisite refinement of the bon 
mot. Among the oldest specimens of Japanese poetry extant one 
finds long poems or “long-songs” as they are called—alternating 
five and seven syllable lines—but there are only three hundred and 
twenty-four of these in contrast with over four thousand “short 
songs” of five lines. It is easy enough to draw comparisons be 
tween the ancient Noh drama and the ritual drama of the Greeks. 
It is decidedly difficult to find anything in the literature of the West 
which recalls these brief lyrics, which confine within seventeen or 
at most within thirty-one syllables the passion of a life or the 
shadowing imminence of death. 

Lafcadio Hearn on the one hand and John Gould Fletcher on 

the other have tried to bring the western world into touch with 

the spirit illuminating these foreign songs. It remained for Ar 

thur Waley, to whom we are indebted for so much of what is vital 
in the poetry of the East, to collect a group of Japanese “uta” 
poems, with some grammatical notes and a vocabulary, to bring the 
English reader en rapport with the essence of these Spring poems 
and death songs. 

As a jest lies in the ear of him that hears it, so the worth of 

these seemingly slight lines lies in their rich allusiveness. What 
appears to the Occidental as trivial, rings for his Eastern brother 
with the slow echo of a temple bell. It is as much from the foot 
notes as from the translations themselves that incense rises from 
these pages. Thus, the literal reading is not “My heart . . . is like 

a swift river,” but “My heart . . . swift-river-like.” The Japanese 


for “waking up startled” is “having woken-startled.” Mr Waley 
translates as “the Lightning” what is really “the Thunder-God 
flashing.” Especially beautiful and striking are the fixed epithets, 
which, curiously enough, are poetry to the western ear, but stock 
expressions to the Japanese. “Fuy-komori,” for example, mean 
ing Winter-imprisoned, is a fixed epithet of spring. “Aratama,” 
which the translator declares “probably only means new,” is a 
fixed epithet of the New Year and is written with characters mean 
ing “new jewels.” And then there are the queer Oriental com 
pounds, the turnings of phrase, the charm that is begotten of strange 
ness. The poet, wondering when he will go to bed, is wondering 
“When I do a ‘Shall I lie down.” The wakeful lover laments, 

“As for the night spent, there was not even a shall-sleep means.” 
The lover comparing his love to the movement of water under ice 
asks, “Is it because I am the freezing-on-top of the winter-river 
that my love .. .” And finally there is that line of pure poetry: 
“Autumn will come (and find) a not-forgetting.” The more elab 
orate and intricate double-entendre is too long to quote. Practical 
ly every poem is a pun or an acrostic. 

In the preface to The Awkward Age Henry James makes a note, 
with reference to good talk —to representing the allusive respon 
siveness of a group in a self-centred and sophisticated society — 
on “the beauty and the difficulty . . . of escaping poverty even 
though the references in one's action can only be, with intensity, 
to each other, to things exactly on the same plane of exhibition as 
themselves.” It is of this that the uta makes one think. It is all 
compact of references, intense references, but these are all or near 
ly all only “to things [one might perhaps say to people] on the 
same plane of exhibition as themselves.” 

And yet there are many reminiscences here of the poetry with 
which we are more familiar. Nous n’irons plus au bois is sung in 
the same sad key. There are lyrics of meeting and farewell, there 
are haunting scents of spring, there is the red hush of autumn, 
drifting into a barren silence. Catullus of the countless kisses sings 
in Japanese: 


“My love— 

If you care to know (its quantity) 

Count the number 

Of the waves which may be approaching 
The sea-shore at Tago.” 


There is a foreboding of O sont les neiges d'antana in the reversal 
of thought of the Emperor Sutoku: 


“The flowers to the tree's root, 
The birds to their old nest 
Have returned; 

But whither spring has gone 
No man knows.” 


And there is probably no language which fails to hold such a song 
of sorrow as this one: 


“Because he is young 

| And will not know the way to go 

Would I could bribe 

The messenger of the Underworld 

That on his shoulders he might carry him!” 


The difference between the Japanese spirit and our own can be 
measured by the difference between these translations and another 
book of Japanese poems which were written in English by Yoné 
Noguchi. Noguchi writes hokkus —the uta has fourteen more 
syllables than the hokku —some actually in the seventeen-syllable 
measure, but all endeavours to capture the hinted expression of 
rich meanings. Whether it is because he is writing in a foreign 
language, or because English cannot have packed into it the asso 
ciations of thousands of years and the treasure of half-forgotten 
philosophies, the Japanese poet fails to produce the effect achieved 
by Waley in his translations from these very old lyrics. There is 

in fact one hokku that seems like an odd rearrangement of Symons' 


“Oh to part now, and parting now, 
Never to meet again, 

To have done forever, I and thou, 
With joy, and so with pain.” 


It runs: 


“Oh, to part now, does it mean that we shall never meet again? 
To have done forever with joy, thou and I, 
Then to begin with pain again!” 


Japanese poetry is utterly distinct from the sick languors of the 
eighteen-nineties. It is crisp and terse, rich and brief. Welt 
schmerz is heavier when it goes half-uttered. Beauty, like music 
and fragrance, is sharpest when it is passing. The western poet 
can learn from these old poems a new intensity: written, like the 
characters for the New Year, to mean “new jewels.” 


Aesthetic Blind Spots 
by Phyllis Ackerman - The Nation - June 1, 1921 


"T DON'T know anything about art but I do know what I 

I like." The scene, any art shop or gallery; the speaker, everybody 

at some time. And yet, and yet, unless you do know 

something about art, can you know what you really like in it? 

For when you look at a work of art, there is not merely you 

and the object face to face, vision clear, mind empty and receptive to the impressions. 
Suggestion comes in to deflect preference; the strong glare of fashion blinds judgment; literary 
or historical interest, chance association, habit—each distorts 

the vision, until you cannot be sure how clearly you see the real 

object, how clearly know your real preference. You go to see a painting. You are led aside into a 
secluded room, lowlights and soft carpets, a deep divan, quiet, repose. There is a minute's pause 
for composure and anticipation. Then noiselessly, by unseen hands, the velvet curtains are 
slipped apart. There, glowing in light from a hidden source, is the picture. You see it long enough 
to be impressed, not long enough to have the impression dulled. The curtains slip back. 

A mediocrity has become a masterpiece. Suggestion is not always, of course, so elaborately or so 
consciously induced. It may be only the passing opinion of a 

friend, it may be the unvoiced attitude of those around you, that carries the unconscious hint. 
But whatever the circumstances, the time, the place, the presentation do condition 

judgment. It is most often opinion generalized and formulated into 

fashion that colors the experience. Gothic architecture was conceded to be barbarous throughout 
most of the seventeenth century. Not so very many years ago modern painting began 

with Giotto, and even Giotto's work was regarded merely as an historic link rather than an 
aesthetic value. In the eighties in this country Japanese prints were referred to condescendingly, 
yet ten years later the same condescending people found them beautiful. There is as much a 
vogue in art as there is in dress, and if it does not fluctuate from year to year at least you can see 
it shift from decade to decade. And with every shift some works of art have their worth revealed, 
but some real and fine values are clouded over again. There are, of course, the conscientious, the 
skeptical, and the determinedly individualistic who refuse to succumb either to suggestion or to 
fashion. They, too, feel the pressure, only in their case it works by contraries. Yet in their very 
perversity they are being determined by non-aesthetic influences. Though we are an 
unsentimental generation, sentiment insists on creeping in, especially in our aesthetic 
judgments. Too sophisticated after several decades of warning to admit, openly, that the graphic 
arts have a story-interest, we nevertheless let it slip in by the side door. It makes its entrance 
usually through the title. Most people are quite uncomfortable in an art gallery 

without a fully annotated catalogue, and many spend quite as much time looking up names as 
they do looking at pictures. 

The soft sentiment of personal association makes its way into aesthetic judgment more secretly. 
We let it play around in our emotions avoiding a more explicit recognition. We see quality ina 
painting of the sea when there is really the faint echo of 

happy days on a beach, technique in a hillside that looks like home, color and light in the garden 
that is pervaded with a 


vague recurrence of our youth. It is an effort and something of a nuisance to pass judgment 

on a new problem, but to repeat an opinion already formed 

creates a satisfying sense of confidence and reinforces our self esteem. So taste degenerates into 
habit. And once the habit is well established novelty outrages it. Thus the strange is 

readily equated with the ugly, while the familiar is taken for granted as the beautiful. You may 
know what you like without knowing a thing about art, but what you like is not the art- What you 
like is certain habits of your own mind, the habit of concurring with the predominant opinion or 
of combating it, according to your temperament; never, in any such case, is it the real aesthetic 
significance and value of the painting or the statue or the rug itself. And for every false aesthetic 
preference that is founded on some accidental element of choice there is an aesthetic blind spot. 
The person who is used to reaching what he has supposed 

to be aesthetic satisfaction by the open, level paths of sentiment and habit will find the 
breathless ascent to the real aesthetic heights forbidding. The naked beauty that is stripped of 
association and the conventional forms will reveal no beauty to him. 

So the great public, even the cultivated public, comes into a modern art gallery ill equipped to 
see the values that are there. Baffled, they ask first for a catalogue and then are only baffled 
more. If it gives no titles it is no help to them. If it gives titles they become absorbed in the 
problem of identification. For every subject they have seen numerous presentations in the 
accepted conventional forms and so they approach it with a certain set expectation. But the new 
art has reinterpreted the themes into new forms. Expectation is thwarted. This is a 

disagreeable feeling, and the feeling is attributed to the picture which is therefore violently 
rejected. In proportion as the visitor is baffled and puzzled he becomes 

self-conscious, and this increases the difficulty of aesthetic judgment. Instead of absorbing 
himself in the picture he begins to search anxiously for something in his past experience to serve 
as basis for an opinion. There are no established categories to come to his support. He feels 
himself and his self-confidence sinking. It is at this point that the trivial-minded become 
facetious. Cheap humor is the defense reaction of an uncertain 

little soul. But the serious and sincere, not having even this 

reaction to sustain them, become more and more confused and 

end by attributing to the pictures the discomfort generated by 

their own unsuccessful introspection. There is one way to correct the vision that has been 
distorted by the intrusive influences of fashion, suggestion, romance, and 

habit, and to clear out the blind spots. Give up trying to find out what you like without knowing 
about art, and find out what art is. Take any picture you like, and abstracting from the subject, 
single out the line directions and patterns, the space 

divisions, the counterplay of thrusts and strains, the interrela tions of color, until it appears not 
as a Madonna or a hillside or a tree but as an organization of aesthetic elements. This 

will give you an analytic interest which is at first remote from the aesthetic, but it will in time 
train the vision to grasp and explore the essentials. With vision thus stripped of sentimental 
associations, with incidental differences of form eliminated, 

fashion will drop out of sight and art will appear as it is in 

itself—the energetic equilibrium of vital forms. 


PAUL ALBERT BESNARD 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Modern French Masters, by Marie Van Vorst 


Paul Albert Besnard bears no relation to any school. “I have never 
formed part of a group,” he says; and in revenge or despair no group has 
formed itself around the master. There is, properly speaking, no Sargent 
school and no Whistler school, and may these men not be taken to be 
masters of the present time? It is a distinguishing peculiarity of 

modern art that schools do not form as they did in the old days. 

Possibly an explanation of the fact why there is little discipleship is 

that we are in the age of individualism and not of intense and imitative 
study. Each man and woman intends to be an _arriviste_ without being a 
plodder and scholar. There is great pressure toward ultimate success; 
desire for originality. Imitation of methods and technique is not 
sympathetic. Above all there is a marked absence of the genius which 
carries men to the pinnacle Besnard has reached. Apprenticeship is not 
to the taste of the modern student! Of people who put paint on canvas 
there are legion--of painters few--and in France, _Degas_ and _Besnard_ 
head the list. 





Nothing would be more mistaken than to call Besnard an Impressionist, or 
to confound him with that school of art. The word has been too freely 

used and misapplied. Besnard’s art, in as far as possible, is the 

complete embodiment of his conception; the canvas when it leaves his 
hand--in as far as the painter is able to completely transmit his 

thought--is finished. Besnard does not pretend to flitting and 

intangible effects--to suggestive impressionism--he claims by his work 

to have expressed his idea, and does not trust to the public to 

interpret him or his inspiration--he has masterfully done so for 

himself. 


The provinces, the Midi and the North have given to France most of her 
famous men; it is unusual for a Parisian born and bred to win 

distinction in his own city. It often seems to be a fact that the genius 

of the individual demands uprooting from his native soil--and that 
transplanting is salutary for development and success. Puvis de 

Chavannes was a Lyonnais, Ingres came from Montaubon, Rodin and Besnard 
are Parisians. This last named prophet found instantaneous 


[Illustration: CONVALESCENCE] 
honour in his own country. Besnard is a child of fortune; success came 


to him early, and he has no stories to relate of struggle and despair. 
Of the rough way to Fame he is ignorant, of the tortures which 


stimulated and deepened the experience of Rodin, of the long and painful 
route of Puvis de Chavannes to recognition Besnard knows nothing! He has 
no hardships to recount: one of the happy ones in the world of art, he 

is singularly devoid of history. He takes a calm and cheerful 

satisfaction in the facts of his successes, and is delighted to have no 
complaint to make of public or critics. “I began with success” (he says) 
“and it has never left me.” 


Besnard was born of a painting family, his father a pupil of Ingres and 
his mother a clever miniaturist. The boy was destined for Diplomacy, but 
with his talent for art his distaste for any other career rapidly 

declared itself. His parents acknowledged his predilection, and he 
entered the Beaux Arts. His master was the celebrated Brémond; and 
although Besnard claims never to have been an ardent student, and to 
have painted with freedom, following out his individual tastes and 
original inclinations, the strict academic influence of the schools, the 
system of Brémond, himself a pupil of Ingres, is markedly evident in 
Besnard’s technique. His _métier_ has been thoroughly formed, his manner 
of painting arrived at through the close and laborious study in the 

school of that greatest master of modern painting--Ingres. 


His _ début_ before the public was with a portrait called “La Femme Rose” 
about the year ’68. This picture created an immediate effect upon the 
critic and public, and the artist, scarcely more than a boy, found 

himself the success of the moment. The following year he took the Prix 

de Rome, which recognition instead of coming to him--as it did to most 

of the student world--a stimulus and a reward, broke in--as it 
were--success upon success! In order to avail himself of the privilege, 

the prize offered, he was obliged to leave behind him the opening of a 
career already promising and to journey to Italy. The period of his 

Italian sojourn was neither productive nor important; and he afterwards 
made a stay in London, where he found himself sympathetic with English 
people and their art. He painted several portraits whilst in England, 

and amongst them those of Admiral Sir Redmond Cameron and Sir Bartle 
Frere. 


The pictures exhibited at the Salons following his 
[Illustration: THE SICK WOMAN] 


success with “La Femme Rose” were “L’>homme qui court aprés la Fortune” 
and “Procession des Seigneurs de Voilans,” a decorative bit of painting 
done, as is evident, in his extreme youth, full of movement and 

sincerity and novelty, and indicative of his power as future decorator. 

This picture is to-day on the walls of his studio in Paris. 


Then followed “Une Source,” “St. Benoit et Enfant,” and a large canvas 
“Apres la Défaite.” 


In 1883 a portrait called “La Femme jaune et bleue” caused an artistic 
furore and recalled the enthusiasm with which his _début_ had been 
received a few years before. The picture was not a portrait, it was a 

study of lights. Besnard is not, strictly speaking, a portrait painter, 

and this production, “La Femme jaune et bleue,” rather than the faithful 
transcription of a likeness, is the skilful, masterly treatment of a 

scheme. Never was Besnard able to reproduce for the people--who at once 
flocked to give him orders for portraits--the effects which had so 
strikingly won their notice. In the portrait of “La Femme jaune et 

bleue” he has insisted upon the effects of _deux rayons_--the light of 

an interior and the delicate illumination of the twilight entering from 
without. In this blending of tones, the azure luminescence of twilight 

and the yellow lamplight, stands the woman’s figure. The public to whom 
the picture was enthralling did not perhaps comprehend it was the 
rendering of an idea, the peculiar vision of Besnard, or understand that 
therein lay its distinction and that it was not a study of portraiture. 


Then may be mentioned Besnard’s celebrated “Poneys harcellés par les 
mouches.” No one who has seen the two young horses in their stalls 
forgets this live and graceful picture, with its animation and _verve_, 

its interesting anatomical study and the treatment of colour and tone. 
The animals are admirably drawn and the blue and crimson and violet of 
the scheme are Besnard’s own. This bold and eccentric production added 
much to the reputation of the painter and was one of the most remarked 
pictures at the Chicago Exposition. It is now owned by the Count 
Rajinski (Russia) and is a veritable _ chef d’ceuvre_. 


Besnard has also another equine group called “Le Marché des chevaux en 
Algérie,” now in the possession of the Baron Franchetti. 


A list of the most celebrated of Besnard’s pictures is more or less 
complete as follows: 


The frescoes in the Sorbonne. 
[Illustration: LA FEMME QUI SE CHAUFFE] 
“La Vie renaissante et la Mort.” 


Fresco in the H6tel de Ville, “l’Apothéose de la Lumiére.” 


Fresco in the Ecole de Pharmacie. 

Frescoes in the Hospital for Poor Children at Berck. 

Portrait of Réjane. 

Portrait of the Princess Mathilde. 

Portrait of his family. 

Portrait of his wife. 

The last four are in his own possession. 

“Couché du soleil sur le bord d’Algérie.” Luxembourg. 

“La Mort.” Luxembourg. 

“Femme qui se chauffe.” Luxembourg. 

“Entre deux rayons.” Luxembourg. 

“La Féerie Intime.” Russia. 

“L’Tle heureuse”--in the possession of Mr. Henschel. 

At the present date Monsieur Martignac, Paris, possesses several 
splendid canvases of Besnard’s, notably “l’Espagnole,” “Le Regard,” 
“Automne” and “La Femme de Biarritz.” 

In America the purchasers of Besnard have been few. One of the most 
interesting of his paintings is at Baltimore, in Mr. George Vanderbilt’s 
collection. 

Paris, appreciative of her distinguished son, has confided to him the 
most important of the decorations now under the city’s 
consideration--the ceiling of the Théatre Francais and the cupola of the 
Petit Palais. Let the amateur of art, whose list is already long, add 
these mural decorations which are now in process of construction, and it 
will be seen that the art of interior painting is not extinct in France, 
and that these tasks have been happily consigned to the man best fitted 


at present to perform them. 


Besnard is at present engaged upon the ceiling of the Théatre Francais. 
Its dimensions are vast, covering a surface of 273 metres. His subject, 


already composed in miniature, is as follows: 


The god Apollo, in his chariot, draws his horses back on their haunches 
whilst he salutes the great masters of drama--Corneille, Racine, 
Moliére, Victor Hugo, all of whom are seated at the top of a flight of 
temple steps. Behind the god are a group of the Hours, and in front, the 
Muses. On the last step of the temple is a charming group and 
distinctive of Besnard. The female figure of Time reposes against 


[Illustration: DEATH] 
another figure representing Truth--a most subtle and agreeable image. 


The cupola of the Petit Palais is divided into four panels, and 
Besnard’s intention is to represent in his paintings the city of Paris 
in four different conceptions--“Paris Hospitaliére,” “Paris dans son 
Art,” “Paris dans le Commerce,” and “Paris dans les Industries.” 


For the St. Louis Exposition in the United States Besnard has sent a 
frieze covering 760 metres, entirely surrounding the walls of the 
Exposition Frangaise. In this building will also be seen by the tourists 
there “I’Tle heureuse.” 


For the more minute consideration of Besnard’s works it is well to begin 
with the decorations in the Ecole de Pharmacie where the walls of the 
corridor entrance to this School are entirely covered with his 

decorations. The order was given in 1883 and fulfilled in 1888. Here 
Besnard has given a series of fresh and delicate _ plein air_ 

frescoes done upon the walls themselves. As they are without 
protection--regrettably--they are being marked by the vandal pencils of 
the sightseer and the students. To the right, the first panel represents 

the open fields where peasants and women gather the medical herbs. In 
another panel follows the sorting of the herbs in the laboratory; the 

third is the laboratory itself with the distillation of the medicines. 

Then comes a line of landscapes just above over the woodwork of the wall 
like a dado. The first is the serious, meditative scientist in the 

balcony of his house, overlooking the river and the city. Alongside this 
are several landscapes of a peculiarly gentle and attractive charm. At 

the end of the hall are again four large frescoes, the forest where the 
chemists and the botanists are engaged in their researches--the lecture 
room and the geologist amongst the rocks. On the opposite wall is the 
companion series of oblong panels whose subjects have become so well 
known to the connoisseur: Dawn on a primeval sea where up from the waves 
prehistoric creatures rise weird and appalling; a group of sea-horses 
emerging from the waters; a troop of mastodons, and lastly primitive man 


and woman disporting on the shores of an ancient sea whose waves to-day 
are confined in some strata of rock to be found by the geologist’s tool. 


On the left, at the entrance door, are the most beautiful of the series 
of decorations. These are life size. One is “La Malade,” a sick girl in 
her bed, surrounded by the mother, the nurse and the physician. 


[Illustration: A PORTRAIT IN YELLOW AND BLUE] 


The companion piece is “The Convalescence,” and is undoubtedly one of 
Besnard’s _ chefs d’ceuvre_. The invalid, after her long and weary 
confinement, is being supported by tender arms into the sunlight; and it 
would be difficult to imagine a more expressive and suggestive subject 
for these walls. The picture is full of sunlight and mysterious 

half-tones, and is expressive of tenderness and sympathy and 
encouragement. In fact, these frescoes possess in a large degree the 
essentials of good decoration--simplicity of line--bold and correct 
drawing--impressive human sentiment and impressive subject. 


Again and notably, in the decorations of the Salle des Mariages in the 
Mairie du Louvre the subtlety of Besnard’s treatment of his task, the 
upleading and inspiring effect he has produced makes well worth a 
special description of these pictures. It will appear impossible to the 
dogmatic mind that a secular room, in a Republican Mayor’s office, can 
suggest an atmosphere of sacred beauty. This, however, has been rendered 
the case by the decorations with which Besnard has beautified this 
square, dark, conservative apartment. As one enters the apartment where 
civil marriages are performed in this particular quarter of Paris the 

eyes find on the wall opposite the door a graceful and agreeable picture 
of youthful love. The girl--an exquisite figure--is surrounded by flying 
birds and young doves. She is seated on a bank of flowers and above her 
a youth of age as tender as her own waves a branch of spring flowers. 
From this, one seeks the side wall and a large panel of bright and 

glowing colour. The subject is harvest time, and the fields are heavy 

with their burden of grain. On a sheaf of golden wheat is the figure of 

a woman, mature now although still young, and at her breast a child. Two 
other children play about her, and alongside the husband’s strong, 
vigorous figure wrestles with his refractory horse. This decoration, 

purely pastellic in impression, is so soft and plastic that the clear 

colour seems ready to come off at the touch. It is peculiarly 

velvet-like in quality and very high in tone. Already this square, 
unbeautiful room with its green-covered benches has altered in 
character. The greatest forces of the world, the greatest beauty of the 
world, have penetrated it through these interpretations of a master. But 
it is not to the exuberant and lovely expressions of life that the man 


and woman who come here to the Maire’s office 
[Illustration: THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER] 


to be joined in wedlock, turn, or on which--from the very position of 
the picture--their eyes are forced to rest. Directly over the official 
desk--directly over the entrance door--is the third decoration of the 
suite. In the frailest tone, if this word may be employed, in the most 
mysterious medium, he has painted a winter scene. To the left a little 
row of skeleton trees range in nude, chaste bareness; in the far 
distance is the lonely outline of a ruined tower. Close together--at the 
top of a long line of stone steps--are seated a man and woman. Age has 
claimed them; they are old. But the woman still leans upon the man. What 
this fresco portrays of union, of inseparableness, of devotion, is not 
easy to express in words. There is no hint of melancholy in this winter 
scene, in this study of old age which Besnard has seen fit to 
accentuate, which he has chosen for his principal panel, and on which 
the newly married couple must meditate. It is the beautiful apotheosis 
of wedded love daringly looking beyond youth to the serene beauty of 
life’s decline. The frescoes were done in 1898. They are drawn at once 
with freedom and precision, and are excellent examples of the best 
modern mural art. 


The subject painted on the arch of the Amphithéatre de Chimie, La 
Sorbonne, is highly imaginative. Besnard has called it “La Vie 
renaissante de la Mort.” It consists of three large panels. In the 

centre panel, thrown on a bank of yellow herbage, is the body of a 
woman, at her breast a nursing infant. From the other breast a stream of 
milk flows forth, gaining in dimensions until it swells to a river of 

life. Around her mouth cluster a horde of butterflies, the disseminators 
of germs. A serpent, symbolising generation, makes his way slowly toward 
the woman. The right panel represents figures of Adam and Eve. Adam 
carries the young and lovely figure of the mother of life downward 
toward a river flowing past the portals of Eden. Her hand is 

outstretched toward the golden apples of an overhanging tree. Together 
the couple descend toward the river which supposedly carries on its 
breast the _débris_ of plants and offscum of the earth, and loses itself 

in the earth again. At the left a mighty chasm charged with fire 
represents a crucible purifying and revivifying and reconstructing. Thus 
Besnard has chosen to symbolise the forces of nature--Water, Air, Earth, 
Fire. The principles of organic chemistry--creatures of flora, fauna and 
animal life under the solar influence. 


[Illustration: SUNSET, ALGERIA] 


It is a singular and bold conception, magnificently drawn and 
pastel-like in treatment. 


The Musée du Luxembourg is especially rich in the artist’s works, and 
the buyers for the State have shown wisdom and penetration in their 
choice. In one of the rooms is a small canvas not over 18 by 6 inches. 

It recalls in character and distinction the little picture of Gambetta’s 
room done by Cazin, and it is only the great masters who thus 
wonderfully fill small bits of canvas with whole histories of life. 

Besnard has called his study “La Mort”--a miserable little mansard room 
_au sixiéme_ in a third-class hotel--the meagre furnishings are a chair, 
table, and iron bed on which lies the dead figure of a woman. At the 
door the voluble _concierge_, half curious and half touched, ushers in a 
young man, no doubt the lover of the wretched creature beyond all the 
questions of life; the man is in evening dress, hat in his hand. Here we 
have poverty, misery, debauch, disgrace and despair in a medallion, as 
it were. The composition and the treatment recall no one but Besnard 
himself, but the literary quality of the picture suggests Hogarth 

series, and Tolstoi and Balzac. This affinity with a sister art is now 

and then interestingly observed in the narrative pictures of the great 
masters. 


“Entre Deux Rayons” is the so-called portrait of a woman. Again the 
effect of two lights is here accentuated. The canvas is full of light 

and seems positively to radiate. The tones are red and yellow, warm and 
iridescent, and the flesh of the arms and neck melt into the scheme of 
the drapery. The picture is a marvel of delicate beauty and technique. 
(1893.) 


But surpassing all the pictures in this Museum, in the same room, on a 
considerably larger canvas, is “La Femme qui se chauffe,” the nude 
figure of a woman crouching before a fire whose existence is only 
evinced by the play of its reflections upon her flesh. From a little cup 

of blue and white china she is drinking a draught, evidently warm and 
delicious, to judge from her attitude, which is expressive of entire 
comfort and _bien étre_. The work, in point of view of modelling and 
drawing, is absolute perfection. This treatment of the nude has the 
strength and power of marble with the addition of colour. In none of 
Besnard’s paintings is the luminous quality more striking. There is in 

it an opalescence and vibration, it possesses the softness of old 
paintings, and alone in a gallery of masterpieces would give Besnard the 
right to first rank. The scheme of “La Femme qui se chauffe” is blue and 
yellow, the 


[Illustration: HORSES TORMENTED BY FLIES] 


background a penumbra of azure, from which the brilliant figure of the 
woman comes dazzlingly forth. 


The pictures in the possession of Monsieur Martignac deserve note. “Le 
Sourire,” painted in 1895, is a portrait of merit and perhaps 
particularly interesting because uncharacteristic of Besnard. It is 
successful as a study of dark, more sombre tones, and has many of the 
characteristics of Dutch painting. 


“L’Automne,” again, is a study low in tone, and Besnard has left his 

type (distinctly the blonde woman) to paint a dark creature through 
whose loosened hair fall a shower of autumn leaves. This picture is a 
veritable phantom of a season past. There is an Algerienne in this 
collection, interesting because it is yet another treatment of Besnard’s 
famous “Deux Rayons.” The Eastern woman is seated in the window of the 
booth, and blending with the room’s light is that light from the long 
Eastern street which seems actually to enter her room at the threshold 

of her booth. 


In 1893, Mr. James Sutton, of New York, ordered from Martignac forty 
Besnards to be sent to America. His name was then scarcely known in the 
United States. Many of the canvases found instant appreciation. One 
beautiful portrait called “La Pensive,” in the possession of Monsieur 
Martignac, is especially worthy of mention. Here Besnard is faithful to 
his type--a blonde woman with brilliant head of copper-coloured hair. 
She leans a little forward with her chin on her clasped hands. Her dress 
is of yellow satin and old lace, in her hands two great pink roses. The 
scheme of the picture is yellow with a single delicate pink note. The 
hair, the flesh, and the texture of the satin and the lace are all 
repetitions and repetitions, all insistences of the yellow tone. 


“La Femme de Biarritz”--Martignac--one of Besnard’s late paintings, is 
very beautiful indeed. The model is a woman of warm, voluptuous type, 
revealing the characteristics of the Basque. This picture was painted 
when Besnard was in Biarritz, where he had gone for the health of one of 
his children. 


Monsieur Martignac has several examples of Besnard’s pastels, and 
curiously enough the more delicate treatment that his canvases in oil 
display is absent in these pastels, whose colours are so vivid as to be 
almost blatant; but they are splendid achievements, and Besnard is the 
first pastellist in France. Some of his most successful works in this 
medium are in the possession of Dr. Delbet, of Paris. 


[Ilustration: LOVE] 


Besnard’s personality recalls that of his distinguished countryman, 
Rodin. He has the same strong, vigorous physique, the same air of power, 
but these two great masters in temperament and in life and experience 
are the antipodes. Besnard is not a recluse; he is, on the contrary, a 
man of the world, very domestic too, and absorbed in his family and his 
home. His hotel and studios are a little removed from the centre of 
Parisian turmoil. He entertains and receives a great deal and has a 
large circle of acquaintances and friends. In order to control as much 
land as possible and to construct larger workshops, he has bought 
extensively around his house. In one studio are the projected designs 
for the Théatre Frangais, in another the new portrait of his wife, a 
full-sized figure of a woman of middle age, her hair is snow white, her 
dress sumptuous black velvet, and she holds a yellow-covered novel in 
her hands. This was exhibited at last year’s Salon and is the most 
realistic of all Besnard’s paintings. 


There is an interesting portrait in this same studio of the Princess 
Mathilde Bonaparte, who died this winter, and whose salons have been 
famous for the last half-century. The Princess is seated at a table by 

a green lamp, in the position and environment so well known to men and 
women of letters. 


On these walls also hang the celebrated picture of the painter’s family, 
painted about twenty years ago, a group of red-cheeked children and 
their mother. 


In this large, agreeable room, Besnard paints from models and statues, 
makes his designs and drawings, his etchings, his sketches and his 
pastels. But upstairs at the top of his house (whose walls are rich with 
their friezes of designs) is an elaborate studio particularly designed 

for posers for portraits. This sumptuous apartment--furnished in the 
most luxurious manner--suggests a drawing-room and not a studio at all. 
Rich screens of Chinese and Japanese workmanship, paintings by the old 
masters (none of his work is here), objects and _bibelots_ and treasures 
of art adorn the apartment. The chimney-piece is interesting as an 
example of Besnard’s taste for plastic art. It is set in panels of 

stained glass, and around the fender are coiled a pair of gigantic 
boa-constrictors made in plaster and afterwards painted. The effect is 
picturesque, terrifying and peculiar, and is the work of the artist 

himself. 


This room boasts the black-and-gold cabinet which 


[Illustration: THE FLIRTATION] 


figured in “La Féerie intime.” The picture, as will be remembered, is 

the nude figure of a young woman ensconced in a great armchair. The 
garments she has just quitted softly surround her. The brilliant and 
dazzling effect of the painting is in the meshes of her spangled dress 
blazing with reflected light, and from the gold that gleams and glitters 

is the lacquer of the Chinese cabinet. The whole picture is a glow of 

gold and fire, and in this luscent envelope the woman muses and dreams. 
This picture is in Russia, as are many of Besnard’s canvases. Many 

critics and painters class this picture as the finest example of modern 

art. 


It would not be complete to close the study of Besnard without mention 
of his etchings. Here and there a dealer may have a complete set of the 
few produced, but they are few indeed, and difficult to obtain. The most 
celebrated is known as “La Femme.” In this series Besnard has drawn 
woman in every stage of her existence. We have the flirt, the mistress, 
the wife, the happy mother with her children, the miserable mother, who 
to cover the form of her freezing child denudes herself, and at length 
casts her body over her son; the woman of the ball-room, the woman of 
the streets, and, in short, he has seen fit to display every state and 
condition of femininity in this study of black and white. 


There also is a weird and eccentric suite, designated as “La Mort.” In 
these studies Besnard has indeed played with his conception, ringing its 
changes to endless and infinite variety. Death, the skeleton, pursues 
his prey in every imaginable state of society--in the streets, in the 
crowd, to the lonely individual, to the lovers’ embrace, to the man and 
wife before the altar, he lurks behind a pillar to seize the solitary 
passer-by, he appears in the ball-room, jogging elbows with the 
_débutante_, he rescues the beggar and menaces the rich man. Here in 
these drawings the painter displays his first and only hint of 
morbidness. The idea of death, he says, has always been with him an 
obsession. Whistler’s etchings are alone to be mentioned in class with 
these admirable _eaux-fortes_. 


Besnard himself explains the absence of the melancholy strain which is, 
as a rule, strongly underlying the work of all great genius. 


“I never work when I am unhappy. Unhappiness has a most depressing 
effect upon my execution and my conception. Never in times of anxiety 


have I said, ‘I will turn to my work, I will lose myself in my 


[Illustration: A WOMAN OF BIARRITZ] 


creations. When my child was ill I was utterly incapable of producing, 
and only when its recovery was certain could I undertake my work again. 
(And it is at the hospital for sick children at Berck, when he was there 
for the health of his child, that he painted his frescoes.) 


“My best work is that which I enjoy when I am doing it; it is the work 
which brings me pleasure, the work that I do when I am cheerful, which 

is my best. This is, of course, according to temperament, but such is 

mine! I produce a great deal, I work very hard, of course I am 

ambitious, and at times know discouragement, when my conception is so 
far behind my power of expression. I take often two months to do a 
picture and work and correct my canvases enormously. There are days when 
the mystery that should surround an idea is absent. Those are the days 
that I say one sees too clearly, and at that time I do not paint. _Je ne 
pioche pas_, which means ‘I do not dig away at my work.’ I have produced 
enormously and I owe my success to myself and my work alone. I have 
never had patronage and have never been part of a coterie.” 


He has the gift of facile labour and his mental and temperamental 
characteristics are revealed in the free, breezy, healthful inspirations 
of his work. His is a happy, vigorous genius, sane and normal, utterly 
devoid of much of the weakness marking modern French art. 


* * * * * 


As soon as the painter of mural decorations leaves the domain of myth 
and contiguity to his subjects, he is on dangerous ground. Pure 
imagination is too personal, too largely of the painter’s own 
time--dying with his death and needing the very spirit of the age to 
interpret it, and when modern subjects become the choice for 
decorations, they should have for their principal scheme that which will 
appeal to the mass and be of general interest. The poorest man and 
woman, the youngest child may understand and enjoy the decorations in 
the School of Pharmacy. These are perhaps the most promising for the 
continuation of Besnard’s fame. They will live. The same may be said of 
the pictures in the Mairie of the Louvre; whereas, those in the School 
of Chemistry, delightful as they are, are so personal and subtle that 
they require printed cards to make them intelligible to the mass. The 
ceiling of the Hotel de Ville represents the apotheosis of science. A 
female figure with the profusion of reddish hair Besnard is fond of 
painting, holds in her hands sheaves of light which she casts down into 
a darkened world. 


“My method of work is not different to that of the other masters,” 


Besnard says. “I first make a design in wash and then colour it 

liberally, put in all the vibration that I see and feel in nature.” (He 

has chosen his definition happily, Vibration is a distinct quality of 

his work). “I am really glad you do not think I represent a school! I 

feel myself a solitary as far as my art goes.... I love motion, and 

action, and variety, and yet withal I am a dreamer, completely lost in 

my conception and in my mental preparation for my work. For this reason, 
perhaps because I am so constantly absorbed in the world of imagination, 
my taste in literature is for modern things--for immediate things, if I 

may So say. I rise at seven in the morning, and am at work at nine. I 

paint until luncheon, and rarely do good work in the afternoons. I take 

my inspirations, the ideas for my pictures, from everything that 

surrounds me. I cannot tell from where they come, but I am always 
seeking to accurately arrange my ideas and render my conceptions and my 
translations of them harmonious.” 


In the summer Besnard goes to Savoie, where in the long vacations he 
does almost no work, repairing his forces, resting and giving himself to 
the enjoyment of his tranquil, domestic life. “I think I may say that I 
love light above all things.” 


And in no modern paintings is the luminous quality more evident. 
Certain of his paintings possess the mellowness of the Dutch school. 
There is a likeness to Rubens in his treatment of flesh, in the 
exuberance and splendid animalism of his women, whereas in the 
half-tones and sombre scheme (take, for instance, “Le Regard”), Franz 
Hals and Porbus are recalled. Light is his motive in the ceiling of the 
Hotel de Ville. It radiates in the crucible of fire in the Sorbonne 
ceiling, whilst the decoration of the Francais, Apollo the Sun god, 
again repeats the insistent idea. Besnard’s predilection for prismatic, 
dazzling effect is unique; a special sense for colour combined with 
magnificent technique and accurate drawing, explain the power of his 
painting and his high rank in the criticism of the present. 


Besnard is in the vigorous prime of his life and production. His 
redundant creative force is enormous and he will, it is to be hoped and 
believed, abundantly add to France’s treasures of modern art. 


CHAPTER III 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Peaks of Shala, by Rose Wilder Lane 


THE STORY OF PIGEON AND LITTLE EAGLE--THE PREHISTORIC CITY OF POG, AND 
THE TALE OF THE GOLDEN IMAGE--THE GENDARMES SING OF POLITICS. 


I came back to full consciousness for an instant, stumbling up the 
stairs, and gathered that we were going to bed. By the torchlight my 
wrist watch said a quarter past two. Frances and Alex do not remember 
even that. Rexh awakened us at eight by shaking us, and we were rolled 
in blankets on the floor of the bishop’s room. Outside was the pouring 
sound of a steady rain. 


As soon as we were fully roused the bishop’s servant brought us tiny 
cups of Turkish coffee. That was breakfast. Afterward we rose with 
groans, opened the heavy wooden shutters of the window space, and 
looked out. Through a rain that poured almost as solidly as a waterfall 
we saw a low-walled courtyard and a schoolhouse. 


Beyond the schoolhouse there lay some fifty miles of the wildest 
beautiful mountain country--blue peaks, fifteen-hundred-foot slanting 
rocks, soft pink and rose and purple and green; brighter green masses 
of young foliage in the valleys, bronze-brown and bright-brown bare 
forests above them, and here and there snow drifts flung up among 
smoky-gray clouds. Thirty-two waterfalls I counted from that window, 
veining the mountains with wandering streaks of silver. But our gaze 
came back and fastened upon the school. 


“I didn’t know they had one in the mountains!” exclaimed Alex, thinking 
of her Mountain School Fund. “I thought our school at Thethis would be 
the first one!” 


“Padre Marjan certainly said so when he walked down to ask us for it,” 
said Frances. 


“Perhaps this isn’t a school,” said I. Though it looked like one, the 

little square stone house through whose open doorway we saw rows of 
benches, and boys sitting on them, barefooted, wearing the long, tight, 
white trousers braided with black that hang low on the hip bones, the 
gorgeous sashes, and the short black jackets thick with fringe, that 

were white centuries ago, but were changed to mourning when Scanderbeg 
died for Albanian liberty. 


It was a school. The pale, meek priest in black, who is the bishop’s 


ecclesiastical household, showed it to us with pride; he is the 

teacher. The Turks and the Austrians had blocked all attempts to bring 
schools into the mountains, he said, and the people, not knowing 

that schools existed, were naturally not eager to have them. But now 
the Land of the Eagle was said to be free, after so many centuries 

of Turkish rule in the valleys, and refugee children who had fled 
before the Serbs were coming back to their tribes and telling about 

the American school in Scutari, so that all the people wanted their 
children to learn to read and write. The chiefs themselves, hearing 
that there was a Tirana government, and not being able to write or 
read letters about it, or to learn from newspapers (oh, simple-minded, 
medieval people!) the truth about European politics, saw what education 
meant. 


The people had taken rocks from the mountains and made the schoolhouse. 
They had cut precious trees and made the benches and the desks. They 

had made a slate of a slab of the native rock, set in a rough wooden 

frame; they wrote upon it with softer rocks. From Italy, across 

the Adriatic to Durazzo, up to Tirana, to Scutari, and into the 

mountains--a two weeks’ journey by donkey and river ferry--the bishop 
had got three copy books and a bottle of ink. Pens had been made from 
twigs. The priest had one book printed in Albanian. 


Since the boys must herd the flocks in the mountains, they could not 
spend the day in school. There is so little land that the goats and 

sheep are fed from trees. The shepherd climbs a tree, carefully cuts 

the tender branches, and throws them down to the nibbling beasts that 
eat the young buds and strip off the juicy bark. There is no tree in 

all the mountains that the shepherds have not climbed; not a tree that 
is not a branchless, gnarled trunk. 


So the school was open from six to nine in the mornings, and the boys 
came to it, some from ten, twelve, fifteen miles away, and after school 
they walked back again and took out the flocks. The school had been 
open six weeks; already the copy books were half filled with beautiful, 
neat writing, and the boys not only read easily from their one book, 
but had no difficulty with sentences that Perolli wrote on the slate. 


I asked the priest what I could send him from Paris, and his eyes 

filled with tears as he asked, hesitating a little for fear it was 

too much, if I could send just a little white paper and half a dozen 
pencils. The ink was almost gone; they could make more from berries, 
but he would like the boys to see pencils and learn how to use them. 
And, of course, when the two copy books were filled, there would be no 
more paper. 


Returning from the dusky schoolroom through the gray slant of the rain, 
we found in the bishop’s house the most handsome man we had yet seen. 
Tall and lithe, wearing the tight black jacket, scarlet sash, and snowy 
woolen trousers braided in black, he amazed us by his animal beauty and 
grace. His silver chain was of the finest pattern, a ring was on a hand 
that might have been perfectly gloved on Fifth Avenue, and his quiet 

air of the aristocrat would have made him remarkable in any company. 
Beside him was a manly little boy perhaps seven years old. He wore with 
the same grace a miniature copy of the mountain costume. His manners 
were perfection of grave courtesy, his eyes were keen and intelligent, 

and his frank smile was charming. 


They were father and son, come to arrange for the boy’s schooling. The 
father spoke to the boy with the courtesy he would have used to an 

equal, and the boy replied as one. There was such pride and love in 

their eyes that it was beautiful to see them together. For a little 

while the father spoke of his ambitions for his son; he hoped to be 

able to send him to the American school in Tirana, he dreamed even of 

a university in Europe. He was proud that he and the boy were mountain 
men, but he wanted the boy to be wiser, more learned, than the mountain 
life had let his father be. 


“I,” he said, “am Plum [Pigeon], but my son is Sokol [Eagle]. I gave 
him that name because his wings shall be stronger, his eyes keener, and 
his flight higher, than mine.” 


Having been thus presented to the bishop, Sokol knelt for a blessing, 
Plum on one knee beside him. Then the two went across the courtyard 
to the schoolhouse, and I shall not forget the two against the dusky 
doorway, the father looking down at the boy, and the boy visibly 
courageous and resolute before the mysteries he was facing. 


“Long may you live,” said the father. “Go on a smooth trail.” 


“Long may you live,” said the boy. “God take you safely home.” Then 
he went into the schoolhouse, and Plum followed the trail toward the 
mountains. 


“He is a good man, and brave,” said the bishop, “and little Sokol will 
be a great one.” 


At noon the rain was still pouring from apparently inexhaustible skies, 
but Cheremi, Rexh, and Perolli assumed, as a matter of course, that we 
would go on; the difficulty was that there were no mules. There should 


have been a mule in the village, whose houses were scattered, miles 
apart, all the way down the deep-walled gorge to the banks of the River 
Shala, twenty-five miles away, but when Cheremi hastened lightly up a 
twelve-hundred-foot peak and cried to the farthest house that we wanted 
mules, the answer came back that there were none since the war. 


So he found an aged man--seventy-five years old, he was, but still 
agile and bright eyed--and put our packs on his back, and at noon we 
started out on foot, with fresh-peeled staffs provided by Rexh, and 
new-baked corn bread in the saddlebags. 


After an hour of desperate climbing we stood on the peak from which 
Cheremi had telephoned. The bishop’s house and the school lay dwarfed 
beneath our feet, and Perolli, standing on a rock and holding his ears, 
sent down to them a shrill hail. “Ooeeoo! Monseignor!” 


The bishop appeared in his woolen gown, a rifle in his hand, and all 

the guns in our party went off at once, and again, and again, while 

fifty miles of sheer rock cliffs barked back at them. My hands were 

over my ears, but I saw the three answering white puffs from the 
bishop’s rifle, and while the echoes were dying, still repeating 
themselves down the valley, we saw him hand it to his servant and 
protect his ear-drums with his thumbs. His call came up to us, “Go ona 
smooth trail!” 


[Illustration: AN OLD SHEPHERD 


Wearing goatskin opangi on his feet, and trousers braided in his 
tribal pattern. ] 


“Now,” said Perolli, thrusting his revolver back into its holster, “we 
have said good-by to the bishop. _ Allons!_” 


“And to-night,” I said, joyously, “we'll sleep in a native house.” 


Frances and Perolli did not seem enthusiastic about that hope, and as 
we toiled up trails that were stairways of giant bowlders, or slid down 
slopes of pale-green shale, above valleys where the clouds swirled 
beneath us, the discussion continued fragmentarily. 


Frances’s reluctance I could ascribe to the shrieking of her muscles, 
which, if tortured as mine had been by the previous day’s travel, must 
be screaming with agony at her every step. But Perolli, true Albanian 
in spite of his years of living in foreign capitals, was as fresh as 

the crisp air that blew upon us between the gusts of driving rain. 


He leaped up bowlders, he joined in the singing of the others, who, 
with sixty-pound sacks on their backs, walked easily up the incredible 
steeps, their thumbs at their ears, chanting songs of ancient battles 
with the Turks. 


“Don’t you think it safe to stay in a native house?” said I, 

remembering that he was an officer of the government traveling 
incognito among unfriendly tribes, and that within sight were the 
Albanian mountains held by the Serbs who had put a price on his head. 


“Safe?” said he, scornfully. “A man is always safe in another man’s 
house. It has happened not once, but often, in these mountains, that a 
man has given shelter to a hunted man and found, while the guest sat 
at his fire, that he was harboring a man who had shot the son of the 
house not an hour before. The neighbors bring in the body, and the 
father sits beside it, with the murderer under his roof. And the father 
gives him coffee and food and drink and rolls cigarettes for him, until 
the guest is ready to go, and then he accompanies him for an hour’s 
journey, so that none of the tribe can injure him, and says a courteous 
farewell to him on the trail. “Go on a smooth road,’ he says. “There 

is a word of peace between us for a day and a night because you are my 
guest. After that I will follow you all my life, until I kill you.” 


I began to see the exquisite, infinite complications of that system 

of law and order, the Law of Lec, which guides these people in all 

their actions, and I thought, “This goes back beyond the Middle Ages,” 
remembering the old Bible stories of the time when men lived similarly, 
under the laws of Moses. 


But already the sense of perspective in time was growing dim; we were 
living in the past, not thinking of it, and the scores of future 

centuries in which men would spread over Europe, invent private 
property, build great cities and empires, discover America, and invent 
machines, became as faint to us as the old memory of a dream. By the 
next day we had forgotten it all; two weeks later I was to come back 

to a room with a rug on the floor, a window in the wall, a bed, and 

a stove, and feel such a sense of strangeness among them that, tired 

as I was, I could not sleep between the unfamiliar sheets. Now that 

I am back in my own century, writing of those days in the Albanian 
mountains, I understand why men so easily slip into the ancient 
savagery of war and all war’s atrocities. All that we call civilization 

is like a tune heard yesterday, a little thing floating on the surface 

of our minds, which sometimes we can keep step to, and then in a moment 
it is gone so that we cannot remember it. 


Upon the trail that day we were barbarians, simple and primitive; we 
were isolated, small bits of warmth and energy in a hostile universe 

of stone and rain. And when, out of the gray mist of the trail 

ahead, another simple barbarian appeared, we greeted him with the 
unquestioning acceptance of understanding. He was a man of Pultit, bare 
in the rain save for turban, loin cloth, and opangi. He was bound for 

the house of the bishop to bring back the boy Sokol, whose father was 
dead. 


Standing around him in the rain, we listened to the news. Three days 

earlier Plum had sheltered a woman who was leaving a cruel husband, a 
man of Shoshi. She had slept beneath Plum’s roof one night on her way 

to her father’s tribe. That morning, as Plum returned after taking his 

son to school, he had met the husband on the trail, and without a word 

the husband had shot him down. But as he died Plum had managed to reach 
his revolver and had killed the husband, saying, “This, from Sokol.” 

And as Sokol was now the head of his family, he must return from school 

to the house where the women were mourning his father. 


Cheremi thrice made the sign of the cross. “Plum was a good man,” he 
said. 


“And loved his son,” Perolli added. For Plum with his last effort had 
avenged himself, had closed the account. He left no blood feud to 
darken the life of the little Eagle. The boy would be known as the son 
of a hero, and to-day would take his place as a chief and a member of 
all village councils. 


The man of Pultit, having told us this news and wished us long life 
and smooth trails for our feet, went on down the mountain side, and 
gripping our staffs tighter in water-soaked hands, we resumed our 
climbing. 


We had begun that day with ponchos over our sweaters; our gendarmes had 
begun it by taking off their jackets and trousers, so that the sluicing 

rain would not wet them. These garments were in the packs, protected by 
ponchos, and, barelegged, barearmed, with only the colored sashes about 
their waists and cloths wound around their heads, the men went up and 
down the interminable trails as easily as panthers. Now and then they 
stopped and, kneeling on the trail, reached down a hand to one of us, 
pulling us up over unusually large and steep bowlders, and from time to 
time, as we struggled and panted after them, they offered to carry us. 
With the blood pounding in our heads, blinding and deafening us, our 
lungs torn with gasping in our aching sides, we refused, and struggled 
on. Our gloves had become sodden in a moment; we stripped them off, 


and soon the ponchos which impeded our climbing followed them; and 
then, as we were wet to the skin, anyway, we discarded sweaters and 
began to long for the complete freedom of nakedness. At each step our 
feet made a sucking sound in the water that filled our shoes, but the 
exertion of climbing and sliding kept our bodies warm, and by degrees, 
as suppleness returned to our stiff muscles, we began to see the magic 
country around us. We stood on rocks from which we saw a hundred miles 
of snow-tipped peaks, blue gorges, bronze-brown forests. White and 
smoke-colored clouds swirled beneath us, and through rifts in them 

we saw tiny green terraced fields, the blue hair line of water in 
stone-walled irrigation ditches, and houses tiny as those on a relief 
map, made of stone and almost indistinguishable from the native rocks, 
as large as they, among which they were set. 


“T shall not be happy until I stay in one of them,” I said, and at that 
moment we heard a hail from Cheremi, who stood on the trail thirty 
feet above our heads. He gestured toward three cone-shaped peaks of 
solid rock that, rising steeply from the gorge three thousand feet 
below, rose to some hundreds of feet above the level of our eyes. 
Little Rexh, silent and watchful as ever at Frances’s side, translated 
his words. 


“There is an old city,” he said, “the city of Pog. He says it was built 
by his people, men of the Land of the Eagle, a hundred years before the 
Romans came.” 


“Tell him to wait where he is,” we exclaimed, for, looking again at the 
nearest cone-shaped mountain, we saw on its top traces of old walls, 
and on its sides what might once have been a circling road, and we 
clambered up the trail to ask Cheremi about it. 


“It is a very old city,” said Cheremi. “It was built before men began 

to remember.” Standing on the edge of the trail, which was also the 

edge of the gorge, he looked over perhaps a quarter of a mile of space 

to the sharp-pointed peak of rock. In one hand he held his rifle, its 

butt resting on the rock at his feet; the thumb of the other hand was 
thrust through a fold of the scarlet sash about his loins, and the sun, 
appearing blindingly at that moment in a rent of the clouds, shone on 
his wet white skin and made it shimmer like satin. The deep seams worn 
in his leathery face by forty years of childlike, mischievous mirth 
became shallow (an unaccustomed look of solemnity had ironed them out) 
and, looking straight and unwinking at the sun, he said, “The sun is 

now the only living thing that saw that city built.” 


We shaded our eyes with cupped hands and looked at it. The world was 


suddenly all aglitter, every leaf a heliograph, every giant slope of 
rock reflecting a thousand rays, and our eyes watered. But, gazing 
steadily, we saw the fragment of a wall, and below it, curling around 
the tall, slender cone of the mountain, traces of a road that had 

been walled, and a broken flight of four broad steps, torn apart 

by the roots of a tree. It was the only tree we could see on the 
three-thousand-foot height, but, like all the others of the forests, it 
was a gnarled, branchless trunk; its young boughs had been cut every 
spring to feed the goats. 


“Does anyone live there now?” 


“No,” said Cheremi. “It is the place where the ora love to sit, and 
sometimes one hears them crying, like trees in a wind, when there is no 
wind. But no human person lives there.” 


“What is an ora?” I asked, when Perolli had translated. 


“An ora--a spirit of the forest, soul of a tree or a rock. Nature 
spirits,” said Frances. “You know the Greek oreads? Well, that’s the 
Greek name of the Albanian ora; the Greeks got them from the Albanians.” 


“And they still live in these mountains?” 


“Apparently. Did you ever see an ora, Cheremi?” she asked him, in 
Albanian. 


“No. Very few people see them. But I have heard them singing, and 
once, in the Wood of the Ora, which we will pass to-morrow, I heard 
them talking together in the twilight. I heard them say that my cousin 
would die,” said Cheremi, seriously. 


“And did he die?” 


“Of course,” said he, surprised by the question. “He was a strong man, 
but within six weeks, sitting beside the fire one night, he said that 

he felt a pain in his heart, and in an hour he was dead.” Cheremi 
crossed himself. 


“But about the city of Pog. Does anyone ever go there? Could we go 
there?” 


People sometimes went, he said; the shepherds always went to cut the 
branches of the trees, which belonged to the tribe of Pultit. How far 
was it from where we stood? He thought for a time, and said, “Four 


hours.” Albanians have no measure for distance except the time it takes 
to walk it, and this time corresponds with no measurement of ours. He 
had said that our walk of that day would be an hour and a half; we had 
already been exhausting every ounce of energy and breath for four, and 
were scarcely a third of the way. 


“What does one find when one gets there?” 


“Very little. There is the old wall which you see, and on the rock one 
can follow the lines of the walls of houses, built square and with many 
rooms, and from the rocks which have fallen they must have been tall 
houses. That is all, except that on some of the large stones one can 
see that the sun circle was carved. Everything else has been eaten by 
the great flocks of years. But there is still treasure buried there.” 


“How do you know?” 


“I know because I have seen men who have seen it. There is a man of 
Pultit whom I know. He went to the old city of Pog one day with his 
goats. There had been a great storm and part of the wall had fallen. 
Before that day the wall had had a corner, where now you see nothing. 
Where the wall had fallen there was a golden image of a man, as large 
as himself, shining in the sun. The man of Pultit forgot his goats in 
looking at it. It was too heavy for him to carry, so he took a stone 

and broke off four of its fingers, and with them in his sash he went to 
get his brothers to help him carry away the image. 


“But it was night before he reached their house, and they said it was 
better not to go to that city until morning. In the morning they went, 
and where the image had been there was nothing but stones. Afterward, 
in thinking of nothing but that image, the man went mad, and he now 
lives alone and naked in the mountains, talking to the ora and begging 
them to take him again to that image. But before that he sold the 
fingers to the gold beaters in Scutari, and they said those fingers 

were of the purest gold and not alloyed, as gold is now. I did not see 

the fingers, but many did before they were beaten into ornaments.” 


“What do you think became of the image?” 


“Doubtless it had a bird or snake for guardian, and that spirit came 
and took it away again,” said Cheremi, and Perolli explained that when 
one buries a treasure one calls to some creature of the woods and 
intrusts the hoard to its care. “O spirit of the small gray serpent 

with poison in thy tooth, guard for me this treasure. Let no man see 

it for ten times ten years, and then deliver it only to those of my 


family,” would be a simple formula, but usually more imagination is 

used. For instance, Perolli knew of a man who called the large magpie 

to watch him bury his treasure, and he said to the bird, “Let no one 
uncover this gold until two black mice have dragged three times around 
this tree a carriage made of an acorn cup, with a small mouse in it.” 

But his incantation was overheard, and the crafty neighbor caught and 
dyed and trained the mice and made the carriage, and had them drag 

it three times around the tree, after which the magpie gave up the 
treasure. Otherwise it would have disappeared when a hand was laid upon 
it. 


“But does Cheremi really believe these things?” I asked myself, and, 
looking at his serious face and Perolli’s, I was struck with the 

startling idea that Perolli believed them, too, in spite of his English 

suit and European education, and I felt in my own mind something like 
a soft landslide, uncovering possibilities of wild beliefs in myself. 
“Anything can happen in the mountains of Albania,” I said, picking up 
my staff and rising, for the shadows of the western mountains were 
already climbing up the cone-shaped pinnacle of Pog. 


We went on, up and down the trail, over mountain after mountain that 
at home no one would dream of climbing. The rain fell again, bringing 

premature night down with the flood of water, and again we came into 
clear weather and saw all the colors of sunset on the clouds below and 

around us. 


Many times we passed above villages that clung like mud-daubers’ nests 
on the cliffs below the trail, and once Cheremi stopped at the trail’s 
edge and, closing his ears firmly with his thumbs, sent out into the 
interminable miles of air the clear high note of the “telephone call.” 

A voice from the depths responded, and, searching with our eyes, we 
discovered a white-and-black figure among the rocks some hundreds of 
feet below. Then this conversation ensued: 

“Are you a man?” 

“I am a woman of Shoshi, married in Pultit.” 

“What is the name of your husband?” 


“The name of my husband is Lulash.” 


“Say to your husband, Lulash, that Cheremi is on the trail. Cheremi 
goes to Plani with four strangers from far away and with a Mohammedan 


youth of Scutari. To-night Cheremi will be in Plani. Say to Lulash that 
he may bring to Cheremi in Plani the hundred kronen which he owes him.” 


“T will say to my husband, Lulash, that Cheremi is on the trail. 

Cheremi goes to Plani with four strangers from far away and with a 
Mohammedan youth of Scutari. To-night Cheremi will be in Plani. I will 
say to Lulash that he may bring to Cheremi in Plani the hundred kronen 
which he owes him.” 


“OO-EE-OO-OO!” The final shrill call came circling back among the peaks 
like ripples of disturbed water, and up through its circling came the 
answering call of the woman. Since he had been telephoning to a woman, 
Cheremi did not fire his rifle three times, for which my ears were 

grateful. 


We went on. And once, as I clambered up the side of a rock pile that 

the child of a giant might have made in building a tower with blocks, 
my staff (ah, how grateful I was for that third leg!) dislodged a 

stone the size of my head, and Cheremi, turning like a cat, flung 
himself downward and caught it as it tottered on the trail’s edge. 

Then I looked and saw, far below, the miniature images of a woman and 
a cradle, set among moving white spots that were sheep, and I saw that 
the rock would have gone down the slope like a bomb from an airplane 
and struck the cradle beside which the woman was sitting, and, I 
thought, spinning. 


“One must be careful on the trails,” said Cheremi, and as the men 

at that moment had finished a song with a joyous fusillade of rifle 

shots, I asked if people were not sometimes killed by stray bullets. 

Perolli said that of course it happened now and then, but everyone 
understood that the killing was an accident and it caused no blood 

feud. Accidents, he remarked, will happen anywhere, and he spoke of the 
death toll of automobiles, which at that moment seemed as far from my 
knowledge as the twenty centuries that separated us from them. 


“Through the Land of the Eagle the news is sung,” the second gendarme 
began a new song, thumbs against his ears and sixty-pound pack on his 
back, as he ascended the rocks above us. Cheremi took it up, repeating 
each line as the other improvised it, and under his breath Rexh 
translated them for me, storing them away in his memory, from which 

I later transferred them to my notebook. As I listened I glanced at 

Rrok Perolli, disguised servant of the new government about which they 
were making the song, but his face wore a cheerful and unconcerned 
expression, like a mask so perfect that it seems real. 


“Through the Land of the Eagle the news is sung----(It has a double 
rhyme as they sing it, Mrs. Lane, but I do not know the English to make 
it rhyme in your language),” said Rexh, apologetically. 


“What have the men of Tirana been doing? 

I am ason of the mountain eagles; 

I do not give up my nest while there is life in my claws; 
I do not yield to the gendarmes! 

I will drown them in their own blood. 

Rise, rise, and go to the door. 

There is a sergeant with twenty soldiers. 

Ho! Ho! Sergeant, I am not the man you think! 

I will not bow and be led to the slaughter. 

I will not be killed like a lamb for the men of Tirana, 
I am a goat and will fight!” 


“What do they mean about sergeants and soldiers?” I asked Perolli, and 
he said, “These tribes do not understand that the new government in 
Tirana is an all-Albanian government. They don’t think as a nation; 
they think as tribes. They think the government is a Tirana government, 
trying to destroy their liberty as the Romans and the Turks and the 
Austrians and Italians and the Serbs and the Greeks and the Peace 
Council tried to do. They know that the Peace Conference in Paris 
arranged to divide Albania into three parts, giving one to Greece, one 

to Italy, and one to Jugo-Slavia (and would have done it if Greece 

and Serbia had been strong enough at the moment to grab a third of a 
hornets’ nest and if we hadn’t driven out Italy). They know there is 

a connection between the Peace Conference and the League of Nations, 
so, now that the Albanian government is a member of the League, they 
think that the men of Tirana have joined their enemies. They were so 
dangerous that we had to send soldiers up here to burn the houses of 
the Shala chiefs. But everything will be all right as soon as we can 

get the government going and begin building schools and roads up here. 
They just don’t understand yet.” 


Political discussion was cut short by one of the men who had run ahead 
a few miles to inform the village of Plani that we were coming, and 

who now popped out of the gathering darkness to announce that the 
priest refused to receive us in his house. 


“The macaroni!” cried our men, with a contempt like vitriol. The priest 
was of Italian blood; no Albanian would have been such a dog, they 
said. And we sat down on the mountain side to consider what we should 
do. 


“Why won’t the priest take us in?” I asked, shivering in my wet 
garments, for night had brought chill down from the snow-covered peaks 
above us. They were still pale fawn color and pink where the clouds 

left them unhidden, but the valleys were black, and far away on some 
distant slope there was a small light, red as a ruby--the flare from a 
charcoal burner’s fire. 


“He says he has no servant,” replied the man who had run ahead to tell 
the priest that we were coming, and even Cheremi, the joyous gendarme, 
snorted aloud. 


“Priest though he is, he is a macaroni!” and, “Only a macaroni would 
so disgrace our villages!” the Albanians exclaimed, shamed before the 
strangers by such incredible inhospitality. 


“Perhaps he knows who you are and is afraid to take us in?” I said to 
Perolli. 


“No. He doesn’t know who we are, and is afraid to shelter strangers who 
may be Serbian or English spies. Cowardly Italian!” said Perolli. 


“My house,” Cheremi volunteered, hopefully, “is only across two 
mountain ranges. You would be welcome there.” 


Chapter Ten [James Dean] 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of The Whole Truth and Nothing But, 
by Hedda Hopper 


In my business I get “genius” dished out to me as regularly as the 
morning mail. To believe the press agents, every dirty-shirttail boy in 
blue jeans who comes over the hill from Lee Strasberg’s classes is the 
biggest thing to hit the industry since Jack Barrymore played Don Juan. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred, the gangling lad is like a dream 
brought on by eating Port-Salut cheese too late at night: if you wait 

long enough, it goes away. There’s that once in a hundred, though, when 
the press agent is right... 


The chief public-relations man at Warners’ was as persuasive as ever: 
“This one is something special. We think he’s a genius, more or less. 

I want you to meet him.” So I agreed to go over for luncheon in the 
commissary, and he introduced me to Jimmy Dean, brought to Hollywood 
to do _East of Eden_ by Elia Kazan, who had been bowled over by his 


Broadway performance as the Arab boy in Billy Rose’s production of 
André Gide’s _The Immoralist_. 


The latest genius sauntered in, dressed like a bum, and slouched 

down in silence at a table away from mine. He hooked another chair 
with his toe, dragged it close enough to put his feet up, while he 
watched me from the corner of his eye. Then he stood up to inspect the 
framed photographs of Warner stars that covered the wall by his head. 
He chose one of them, spat in its eye, wiped off his spittle with a 
handkerchief, then like a ravenous hyena, started to gulp the food that 
had been served him. 


“Would you like to meet him?” said the studio press agent who was my 
escort. 


“No thank you, I’ve seen enough. If that’s your prize package, you can 
take him. I don’t want him.” 


“He doesn’t always behave like this,” said my companion apologetically. 
“Why now?” 
“I don’t know. To be frank, he never acted this way before.” 


I went back to my office and wrote a story describing every 
heart-warming detail of James Dean’s behavior. “They’ve brought out 
from New York another dirty-shirttail actor. If this is the kind of 
talent they’re importing, they can send it right back so far as I’m 
concerned.” 


When an invitation came to see the preview of _ East of Eden_, nobody 
could have dragged me there. But I heard next day from Clifton 

Webb, whose judgment I respect: “Last night I saw one of the most 
extraordinary performances of my life. Get the studio to run that movie 
over for you. You'll be crazy about this boy Jimmy Dean.” 


“I’ve seen him,” I said coldly. 

“Forget it--I read your piece. Just watch him in this picture.” 

Warners’ cagey answer to my call was to pretend _ East of Eden_ had been 
dismantled and was already in the cutting room for further editing. I 


telephoned Elia Kazan: “I’m sorry I missed the preview. I hear Jimmy 
Dean is electrifying as Cal Trask--” 


“When would you like to see it?” Kazan said instantly. 
“Today.” 
“Name the time, and I'll have it run for you.” 


In the projection room I sat spellbound. I couldn’t remember ever 
having seen a young man with such power, so many facets of expression, 
so much sheer invention as this actor. I telephoned Jack Warner. “I’d 
like to talk with your Mr. Dean. He may not want to do an interview 
with me. If he doesn’t, I shan’t hold it against him. But I’d love to 

have him come over to my house.” 


Within minutes his reaction was passed back to me: “He'll be 
delighted.” A day or so later he rang my doorbell, spic and span in 
black pants and black leather jacket, though his hair was tousled and 
he wore a pair of heavy boots that a deep-sea diver wouldn’t have 
sneezed at. He carried a silver St. Genesius medal that Liz Taylor had 
given him, holding it while we talked. 


“You misbehaved terribly,” I told him after he’d chosen the most 
uncomfortable chair in the living room. 


“I know. I wanted to see if anybody in this town had guts enough to 
tell the truth.” He stayed for two hours, sipping scotch and water, 
listening to symphonic music played on the hi-fi, pacing the floor. 


We talked about everything from cabbages to kings. About George 
Stevens, who ultimately directed him in __Giant_ and who was sizing 
him up at this time as a candidate to play Charles Lindbergh. “I had 
lunch today with him,” said Jimmy, “and we were discussing Antoine 
St.-Exupéry’s _ Le Petit Prince_--the writer’s escapist attitude, his 
refusal to adjust to anything earthbound. Reading Exupéry, I’ve got 
an insight into flying and into Lindbergh’s feeling. I like the looks 

of Lindbergh. I know nothing of what he stands for politically or 
otherwise, but I like the way he looks.” 


“Do you fly?” 


“I want an airplane next--don’t write that. When things like that 
appear in print, the things you love, it makes you look like a whore.” 


We talked about Dietrich. Would he like to be introduced? “I don’t 
know. She’s such a figment of my imagination. I go whoop in the stomach 
when you just ask if I’d like to meet her. Too much woman. You look at 


her and think, ‘I’d like to have that.” 


Grace Kelly? “To me she’s the complete mother image, typifying perfect. 
Maybe she’s the kind of person you'd like to have had for a mother.” 


Gable, who took up motorcycling in his middle-age? “He’s a real hot 
shoe. When you ride, you wear a steel sole that fits over the bottom 
of your boot. When you round a corner, you put that foot out on the 
ground. When you can really ride, youre called a hot shoe. Gable rides 
like crazy. I’ve been riding since I was sixteen. I have a motorcycle 
now. I don’t tear around on it, but intelligently motivate myself 
through the quagmire and entanglement of streets. I used to ride to 
school. I lived with my aunt and uncle in Fairmount, Indiana. I used 
to go out for the cows on the motorcycle. Scared the hell out of them. 
They'd get to running, and their udders would start swinging, and 
they’d lose a quart of milk.” 


We discussed the thin-cheeked actress who calls herself Vampira on 
television (and cashed in, after Jimmy died, on the publicity she got 

from knowing him and claimed she could talk to him “through the veil”). 
He said: “I had studied _The Golden Bough_ and the Marquis de Sade, and 
I was interested in finding out if this girl was obsessed by a satanic 

force. She knew absolutely nothing. I found her void of any true 

interest except her Vampira make-up. She has no absolute.” 


I turned on some symphony music while he fished his official studio 
biography out of his pocket, glanced at it, rolled his eyes up toward 
heaven, and threw it away. While the record played softly, he went into 
Hamlet’s “To be or not to be.” 


When it was over: “I want to do __Hamlet_ soon. Only a young man can 
play him as he was--with the naiveté. Laurence Olivier played it safe. 
Something is lost when the older men play him. They anticipate his 
answers. You don’t feel that Hamlet is thinking--just declaiming. 


“Sonority of voice and technique the older men have. But this kind 

of Hamlet isn’t the stumbling, feeling, reaching, searching boy that 

he really was. They compensate for the lack of youth by declamation. 
Between their body responses and reaction on one hand and the beauty of 
the words on the other, there is a void.” 


At that point he casually dropped his cigarette onto a rug and said: 
“Call the cops.” He went over to the mantelpiece, raised the lid of one 
of my green Bristol glass boxes that stand there, and, as if speaking 
into a microphone, said hollowly: “Send up Mr. Dean’s car.” 


As he left I told him: “If you get into any kind of trouble, I’d like 
to be your friend.” 


“T’d like you to be,” he said. 


“T'll give you my telephone number, and if you want to talk at any 
time, day or night, you call me.” 


“You mean that?” 
“I don’t say things I don’t mean.” 


I learned a lot about James Byron Dean, some from him, some from his 
friends. He acquired his middle name in honor of the poet, Lord Byron, 
whom his mother idolized. She was a little slip of a thing, a farmer’s 
daughter, who spoiled Jimmy from the day he was born in Marion, 
Indiana. Five years later, in 1936, Winton Dean, a dental technician, 
took his wife, Mildred, and their only child to live in a furnished 

flat in Los Angeles. 


* * * * * 


“When I was four or five or six, my mother had me playing the violin; 

I was a goddam child prodigy,” Jimmy reported. “My mother also had me 
tap dancing--not at the same time I played the violin, though. She died 

of cancer when I was eight, and the violin was buried, too. I left 
California--hell, this story needs violin music.” 


Jimmy rode aboard the same train that carried his mother’s body back 
to Indiana, to be buried in the family plot. He was on his way to live 
with his aunt and uncle, Ortense and Marcus Winslow. “I was anemic. I 
don’t know whether I went back to the farm looking for a greater source 
of life and expression or for blood. Anyway, I got healthy, and this 

can be hazardous. 


“You have to assume more responsibilities when you're healthy. This was 
a real farm, and I worked like crazy as long as someone was watching 
me. Forty acres of oats made a huge stage. When the audience left, 

I took a nap, and nothing got plowed or harrowed. When I was in the 
seventh or eighth grade, they couldn’t figure me out. My grades were 
high. I was doing like high school senior work. Then I met a friend who 
lived over in Marion. He taught me how to wrestle and kill cats and 
other things boys do behind barns. And I began to live.” 


“How old were you then?” 


“About twelve or thirteen. Betwixt and between. I found what I was 
really useful for--to live. My grades fell off--” 


“Living without learning,” I said. 


“I was confused. Why did God put all these things here for us to be 
interested in?” 


His Aunt Ortense was active in the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 
When he was ten, she took him along to do dramatic readings for her 
ladies. “I was that tall,” he said, indicating half his adult height, 

“and instead of doing little poems about mice, I did things like ‘The 

Terror of Death’--the goriest! This made me strange; a little harpy in 

short pants.” 


“You must have been a worse brat than I was.” 


He gave me a sharp look. “I don’t know about that. I had to prove 
myself, and I had the facility to do so. I became very proficient 

at wielding a paintbrush and sketching. I won the state pole-vault 
championship. I was the bright star in basketball, baseball. My uncle 
was a tremendous athlete--he won the Indiana state track meet all by 
himself. I won the state dramatic-declamation contest doing Charles 
Dickens’ ‘The Madman.’ When I got through, there were broken bones 
lying all over the stage. If ‘Medic’ had been running then, I’d have 
been a cinch for it. But let me say this: no one helps you. You do it 
yourself.” 


“Who would you say has helped you the most?” 


He gestured toward himself in answer. “When I graduated from high 
school, I came out to Los Angeles and went to UCLA to take pre-law. I 
couldn’t take the [long pause] tea-sipping, moss-walled academicians, 
that academic bull.” 


“You sure as hell cleaned that phrase up,” I said. 


He had two years at UCLA, keeping in touch with his father, who had 
married again, and establishing good terms with his stepmother, Ethel. 
Jimmy discovered that James Whitmore, movie and stage actor, ran a 
theater group that met once a week. “There’s always somebody in your 
life who opens your eyes, makes you see your mistakes and stimulates 
you to the point of trying to find your way. That was James Whitmore. 


I met him around 1949, and he encouraged me to go to New York to join 
Strasberg’s Actors’ Studio. I did different things on television there 
and a couple of plays. 


“When I came back to Warners, _ Battle Cry_ was being made, and Whitmore 
was on the lot. I wanted to thank him for his kindness and patience. He 

said: ‘It’s not necessary. Someone did something for me--Elia Kazan. 

You will do something for someone else.’ I’ve tried to pass it on. I 

feel I’ve been of some benefit to young actors. It’s the only way to 

repay Jimmy Whitmore. But you do it yourself.” 


I steered him on to another subject--New York. He had a contract with 
Warners calling for a total of nine pictures in six years. He would 

have had 1956 completely free to go back to Broadway. I had a feeling 
he’d be one of the few actors who would, in fact, return to the theater 
and, what’s more, play __Hamlet_. He had the urge and push to do it. 


“New York’s a fertile, generous city if you can accept the violence and 
decadence,” he said. “Acting is wonderful and immediately satisfying, 
but my talents lie in directing and beyond that my great fear is 
writing. That’s the god. I can’t apply the seat of my pants right now. 
I’m too youthful and silly. I must have much age. I’m in great awe of 
writing and fearful of it. But someday....” 


“How old are you now?” I asked. 
“Twenty-three.” 
“You ve got a long and beautiful life ahead of you.” 


“I hope the second adjective is the more abundant,” he said. He then 
had almost exactly nine more months to live. 


He made _ Rebel Without a Cause_--and made a friend of its director, 
Nick Ray. 


Hollywood started to simmer with excitement over this new, young talent 
when _ East of Eden_ was released and Jimmy went into _Rebel_, causing 
no problems for anybody because Nick Ray could communicate with him; 
they got along like a house on fire. Then came _Giant_, which he 

should never have gone into. The part of Jett Rink, Texas wildcatter 
turned millionaire, was not right for him. 


George Stevens is a martinet, a slow-moving hulk of a man who tried 
to force Jimmy to conform to George’s interpretation of the role. Now 


Jimmy could be led but not driven; he’d bend like a young tree but 

not break. How poorly Stevens understood him showed in his remarks 
after Jimmy died: “He was just a regular kid trying to make good in 
Hollywood. He was determined to reach his goal of being a topnotch 
movie star at any price.” 


Tremendous trouble was brewing on the set. It reached boiling point 
when Jimmy went on strike and boycotted _Giant_ for three days. The 
newspaper and town gossips started picking on him, pinning all the 
blame on his shoulders. It was high time we had another talk. 


“I’ve been reading some bad things about you,” I said. “I understand 
you haven't been showing up for work.” 


“Right, I haven’t. Stevens has been horrible. I sat there for three 

days, made up and ready to work at nine o’clock every morning. By six 
o’clock I hadn’t had a scene or a rehearsal. I sat there like a bump on 

a log watching that big, lumpy Rock Hudson making love to Liz Taylor. I 
knew what Stevens was trying to do to me. I’m not going to take it any 
more.” 


“T hold no brief for Stevens,” I said, “but what you don’t know is 

that there’s a man on that set who put the whole deal together. Henry 
Ginsberg, Stevens, and Edna Ferber are partners. It took Henry two 
years to do it. This is the first time in Ferber’s life she took no 

money, only an equal share of the profits as they come in. If this 
picture goes wrong, Stevens can walk out, and those two years of 
Ginsberg’s life go down the drain.” 


“T didn’t know,” Jimmy said. 


“Something else. Henry has a great deal of affection for you, but he 
can’t show it or else Stevens might walk off the set.” 


“I'd no idea of that. I’m sorry. It won’t happen again. Thanks for 
letting me know.” 


He could do anything he set his hand to. In Texas for _Giant_, he 

had so little to occupy him that he learned to ride and rope, until 

he could twirl a lariat as well as Will Rogers. He had overpowering 
ambition. Like John Barrymore, whom he might have equaled had he lived, 
Jimmy never thought of consequences. There was no risk he would not 
take. He was too young to know restraint, and he was marked for death. 


He got even with George Stevens. I watched him play the climactic 


banquet scene where Jett Rink, middle-aged and defeated, is left alone 
to get drunk at the top table. He had some marvelous lines, but he 
mumbled them so you couldn’t understand them. When Stevens realized 
what had happened, he wanted to retake the scene. Jimmy refused. 


There was no time for Stevens to try again to talk him into it. On the 
evening of Friday, September 30, 1955, Jimmy was racing down Highway 
41 in his new, 150-miles-an-hour Porsche, which he had christened “The 
Little Bastard.” He ran into another car, and Jimmy Dean was dead. 


Liz Taylor had two more days’ work left on _Giant_, including a call 

for the next morning. She was extremely fond of Jimmy, had presented 
him with a Siamese cat, which he treasured. That Friday night she 
telephoned George Stevens: “I can’t work tomorrow. I’ve been crying for 
hours. You can’t photograph me.” 


“What’s the matter with you?” said Stevens, who had heard the news just 
as she had. 


“I loved that boy, don’t you understand?” 


“That’s no reason. You be on that set at nine o’clock in the morning, 
ready to shoot.” 


She was there. When she started to rehearse, she went into hysterics, 
and an ambulance had to carry her to the hospital. She was in the 
hospital five days before she could finish _Giant_. 


The body of Jimmy Dean was claimed by his father, who rode on the same 
train that took the casket back for burial in Fairmount. The only man 
from the _Giant_ set who went back to Indiana for the funeral was Henry 
Ginsberg. 


Only once before had anything equaled the mail that deluged my office, 

and that came after Rudolph Valentino died. Letters mourning Jimmy came 
by the thousands week after week. They came from young and old alike, 
some crisply typewritten, some pencil scrawls, and they kept coming 

three years after. He was an extraordinary boy, and people sensed 

the magnetism. He stood on the threshold of manhood, the adolescent 
yearning to grow, trying to find himself, and millions knew that 

feeling. 


I begged the Academy to award him a special Oscar, to stand on a plain 
granite shaft as a headstone to his grave. The Academy declined. 


Another young actor often came to talk with me. The electricity of 
James Dean was missing in Robert Walker, but this gangling, shy man 
carried a gentle sweetness with him that touched your heart. He sat 

out on the patio one day and said: “Everybody expects miracles to come 
along and get him out of drudgery and misery. Not many people can face 
themselves, and the miracle, of course, rarely happens.” 


He had come over alone from a new house in Pacific Palisades into which 
he’d moved with his nurse and his two sons by Jennifer Jones, Robert, 
Jr., and Michael. “All we have is three beds,” he said, “a dining-room 
table and a refrigerator. We’re going to furnish it like we want it.” 


He was just out of the Menninger Clinic in Topeka, Kansas, from which 
he had been discharged after four and a half months of treatment for 
compulsive drinking and the sickness that drove him to it--the searing 
melancholy that was as much a part of him as the marrow in his bones. 
He wanted to tell me about the experience. 


The background is important, reaching back as far as Bob at the age of 
six, when he was expelled from his first school. Undersized then and 
unattractive, he was ignored by his schoolmates, and he couldn’t stand 
it. One day he ran amok, not knowing why, and raced screaming through 
the playground, yanking pigtails and kicking shins. 


“From childhood,” he said, “I found myself up against mental walls. The 
maladjustments of that age grew and branched out all over the place. I 
was always trying to make an escape from life.” 


He began running away from school when he was ten. Finally, his Aunt 
Hortense, who raised him, sent him to San Diego Military Academy. It 
was much the same old story. The young cadets didn’t care for him, so 
he fought them. He trailed his class in everything, but he landed the 
job of playing the big bass drum in the school band, and he beat the 
daylights out of it. 


It was just as a matter of course that he tried out for a part in a 

school play. There were several contestants, and the teacher made a 
little speech before she announced the winner. Ability and hard work 
always succeed, she said, and “that’s why Bob Walker has won the role.” 
On the strength of that, Aunt Hortense staked him to a course at the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts, where he met a fellow student, a 
beautiful girl christened Phyllis Isley who later changed her name to 
Jennifer Jones. 


When they began looking for jobs, nobody wanted either one of them. 
Then she had an offer to work on radio in Tulsa, and they persuaded 
the station to hire them both for a total of $25 a week. He was twenty 
years old when they were married. 


They put together a dollar or two and tried to crash Hollywood. They 
failed, went back to New York, found a cheap little Greenwich Village 
flat, and sold their car so they could eat. A baby was on the way. 


Bob and Jennifer, whom he called “Phyl” all his life, took turns in 
tending Bob, Jr., while the other scoured the town job hunting. They 
were poor as church mice, happy as larks. These struggling days were 
bound to leave their mark on both of them. 


He broke into New York radio in time to pay the obstetrician’s bills. 
He made a fair living in soap operas, so they had another baby. They 
outdid each other in looking after their two infant sons, born only a 
year apart. 


One day Jennifer went out looking for a job, bearded David Selznick in 
his den, and landed herself a contract. Letting her go to Hollywood was 
almost a sacrificial blow to Bob, but he stayed in New York with his 
soap operas to hold up his end. 


But lightning struck twice in the Walker household--the only miracle 

he ever knew. He was offered a part in __Bataan_ that let him join 

Jennifer in California. They were wrapped up in each other’s happiness 
until Selznick fell madly in love with her; then the Walkers separated. 

She divorced Bob in June 1945, after six years of marriage. David’s 

wife, Irene--Louis B. Mayer’s younger daughter--was separated from her 
husband two months later. She divorced David in January 1949, and David 
and Jennifer were married six months later. 


“The breakup with Jennifer,” said Bob on my patio, “gave me an excuse 
for amplifying my troubles. When I had a few drinks, I got to thinking 
about Poor Me and the broken home and all the et ceteras. Only now I 
can talk about it freely. I used to refuse to discuss my breakup with 
Phyl because I felt it was nobody’s business. I talk about it now 
because it’s part of the story that I want to get over. So far as I’m 
concerned, she is first and foremost the mother of my two children.” 


He went on working, detesting himself. “Laying oneself open to be 
hurt,” he said, “is an agonizing way to be living.” He tried another 
marriage--with John Ford’s daughter, Barbara, after he’d known her 


eight weeks. That was two weeks longer than they lasted together as man 
and wife. 


He relied chiefly on liquor for survival. It was a news picture of 

Bob Walker drunk in a police lockup, with fists clenched and mouth 
distorted, that convinced him he needed psychiatry. “I would rather 
have had a knife stuck in my side,” he told me, “because then I should 
have known what was wrong. There was terrific remorse the day after. 
I decided that sometime soon I was going to end up dead. I tried an 
analyst in town, but I wasn’t ready for him. My back wasn’t yet up 
against the wall.” 


When Dore Schary took over Mayer’s job at Metro, he had Bob in for 
a talk. “I think you need help,” he said. “I want you to go to the 
Menninger Clinic.” 


“After I left Schary’s office,” Bob said, “fear hit me. I thought about 
a mental clinic like an insane asylum. I kept asking myself: ‘Is there 
something about me that others can see and I can’t?” 


But he promised Schary that he’d try Menninger’s. With a studio 
publicity man as companion, he rode the plane to Kansas wearing a pair 
of dark glasses, with his hat pulled down over his face, hoping nobody 
would recognize him. “When I first hit Topeka, I couldn’t bear the 
thought of people looking at me. It was as if the whole world had its 
eyes focused on me. Actually, nobody gave a damn.” 


Living in a hotel, he drove each day to the clinic for a week of tests. 

“I hated myself and blamed myself all my life for things I shouldn’t 

have blamed myself for. I felt that everybody was against me, hated me, 
couldn’t understand me. I couldn’t even understand myself. I was only 
moments away from alcoholism, which is a slow form of self-destruction.” 
On the basis of the tests, the clinic recommended that he be admitted, 
warning his father and Dore Schary that Bob would require at least one 
year of treatment, possibly two. He returned to Hollywood and went to 
the desert to hide, afraid to see people, until it was time to sign 

himself into Menninger’s. 


“I got the idea that the clinic was something like a country club, so 

I asked for a single room and bath. First thing I noticed was that all 

the doors were locked. Then everything sharp, including my razor, was 
taken away from me--you could only shave with an attendant watching. 
The room I was taken to had bars on its window. When I was told: 
‘You're rooming with so-and-so,’ I said I was leaving. That first night 


a patient who understood how a newcomer felt gave up his room and bath 
without my knowing it, so it would be easier on me.” 


For the first four weeks he was under observation only; no analysis. 
“You have to have a recreational therapist with you even on walks over 
the grounds.” 


He lived in one of several “lodges,” with fifteen patients to each 

floor, ages varying from eighteen to sixty-five. “We didn’t discuss our 
illness with each other. Most of the men were wonderful, because it’s 
often the self-sacrificing, overly kind people who take all the blame 

on themselves and land up in such conditions.” His one thought was to 
leave the place. 


At the end of that quiet first month he was still a good enough actor 

to persuade a doctor that he was perfectly capable of going into Topeka 
alone one night. “Or perhaps the clinic was trying to convince me how 
sick I was. Anyway, when I went to town I got drunk, landed up taking 

a swing at another cop, and smashed my fist through a window. I was 
more determined than ever to get away because I was sure the clinic had 
driven me to it.” 


He contacted his father, begged him to come and take him away, signing 
to assume responsibility. It was suggested Bob should see one of 
Menninger’s analysts. “I told them I didn’t want to. Why spend more 
money on an analyst when he couldn’t do me any good? Even then, I was 
making excuses to keep from facing facts.” 


Soon afterward, a psychoanalyst who had been assigned to him anyway, 
came to his room, said he knew Bob was leaving, but had just stopped by 
to say hello. “He stretched himself out on the bed and let me do the 
arguing. At the end of about an hour I thanked him for coming, but told 
him I was still going to leave. The next day I found some excuse to ask 
him to visit me again. I still argued that I was leaving. It was some 

time before I realized I was doing all the talking--not him. I made up 

my mind to stay.” 


He had one hour of analysis a day, six days a week. “For three weeks 

I spoke to nobody but this doctor, keeping myself shut up in my room, 
eating scarcely anything, sleeping very little, drinking cup after cup 

of coffee. When I started to get some inside on the cure, I began 

to work constantly at it. Pouring out your thoughts and mind is an 
emotionally exhausting experience. But you could never know the thrill 
it was when I realized that hate was leaving my heart.” 


In September 1949 an announcement from the clinic said that he had 
completely recovered from a “nervous breakdown.” “I came back here 
scared as hell,” Bob said, “and I don’t think I’ve got the world by the 
tail. I haven’t worked for over a year, and I’d like to do two or three 
pictures in a hurry now and go back to the clinic for two months next 
spring.” 


He was in a proselytizing mood when he talked to me. “The $64 question 
is where the average man can go for mental help. They can’t afford 
high-priced clinics, and they can’t afford to take the time off for 

what I did. People are waiting to get into clinics, but there’s not 

enough public demand for real work in this field because so many are 
unaware of its importance. If you have a decayed tooth, you can go to a 
dentist and have it removed. But if you have a mental stumbling block, 
youre provided with no such opportunity.” 


He spoke of trying to shield his sons from the truth about himself. 

They wanted to read the first newspaper interview he’d given. “Since 

it mentioned several unpleasant subjects like drinking, I hesitated. 

Then I decided to keep nothing back from them. The boys read it, and I 
explained the things they couldn’t understand. At night I read to them. 
Right now, we’re going through _ Swiss Family Robinson_. About once a 
week we take in a show, usually a drive-in. They work two hours a day, 
scraping paint off a fence and a shed, and get fifty cents a day for 

it.” 


I had written up his interview with me when, two days later, he 
telephoned. “I’d appreciate it if you didn’t run that story. I poured 
my heart out, but I wasn’t thinking enough of my sons. I'd rather not 
have them read it all yet. When they’re older they'll understand.” 


* * * * * 


At six o’clock on the evening of August 29, 1951, Mrs. Emily Buck, 
who was Bob’s housekeeper and nurse, called a psychiatrist who had 
been treating Bob for the previous eighteen months. Mr. Walker, she 
said, needed help in a hurry. He had been drinking, and he was losing 
control of himself. The doctor answered the call, and two hours later 
telephoned his associate to join him at the Walker house because he 
thought an injection would be necessary. 


Two men among the group of friends who had gathered at the house held 
Bob down while the doctor prepared the needle. Bob was pleading: “Don’t 
give it to me. I’ve been drinking. It will kill me. Please don’t give 

me that shot.” 


The following day the doctors reported that as many as thirty times 
before they had injected sodium amytal to calm him. Seven and a half 
grains “is not an abnormal dose if the patient is extremely emotional,” 
said the coroner’s autopsy surgeon. Bob’s breathing had begun to fail a 
matter of minutes after the shot entered his veins. The fire department 
rescue squad was called at eight-thirty. Not until ninety minutes later 
did they give up hope. Bob was thirty-two years old. 


Jennifer Jones is still a very beautiful woman, her face unlined by 

age. She is an excellent actress on her own account--not since __A 
Farewell to Arms_, in which she starred with Rock Hudson, has David 
Selznick made a picture with or without her. She is very nervous 

while acting, hating to be watched at work by anybody but the minimum 
necessary crew, flinching at even routine questions when she’s 
interviewed. 


The David Selznicks live beautifully. His income comes largely from 

selling or leasing his backlog of pictures, made in the days when 

David had walked out of MGM to open up as an independent producer. The 
backlog does not include _Gone With the Wind_, which makes a sure five 
or six millions every time it’s sent on the rounds again. Under the 

terms of the ruthless bargain Metro drove with him before he could have 
Gable play Rhett Butler, every cent of income goes now to that studio, 

not to David. 


At the second gala premiere held not long ago in Atlanta, where__GWTW_ 
first opened in December 1939, he was asked: “Don’t you feel dreadful 
that you don’t receive a thin dime from all this?” 


“No, I did it with my own little hatchet,” he said. “I never regretted 

it.” He has his own grandiose plans to stage a musical version of his 
greatest movie on Broadway, using two separate casts, producing it in 
two halves on successive evenings. Alfred Hitchcock once asked the 
unanswerable question about David’s checkered career: “When you’ve 
produced a picture like _Gone With the Wind_, what can you do to top 
it?” 


David still loves parties as he always did, but most always goes alone. 
Instead of going with him, Jennifer stays home and reads or applies 
herself to yoga, which she took up long ago. Sometimes she takes a trip 
to India to meditate. She went twice to Switzerland to see Carl Jung 
but was too late the second time. He was ill and receiving nobody. “If 

I had pressed it, I might have seen him,” she said. “I shall always 
regret that I didn’t try harder.” 


If David ever thinks about it, he must notice the contrast between 
Jennifer, who is very gracious and feminine, and Irene Mayer, who had 
a brain like a man, plus sound business sense and an instinct for the 
theater. She was also bossy like her father, and David rebelled against 
it. He would come home tired from slaving at a studio, which he did as 
a habit then, but she’d say: “Take those old clothes off, get into a 

tub and dress. We have guests arriving in fifteen minutes.” 


He'd grow so mad he’d toss his clothes on to the floor and stomp on 
them. Then: “David, pick those things up and put them away properly.” 
Louis B. Mayer used to tell me about those scenes. “If I were married 
to Irene, I’d hit her,” he said. “I love her, but I see all her faults.” 


David and Jennifer have one daughter, whom they adore. They also have 
the two sons she had by Robert Walker. Bob, Jr., is twenty-five now. He 
looks exactly like his father. He lives with his wife and their baby 

in a cottage on the Selznicks’ estate. George Seaton, the director, 

tells me Bob will be as fine an actor as his father. The younger son is 

also following in his father’s footsteps, cutting quite a swath with 
teen-age beauties in our town. It must be easy for Jennifer to remember 
and mighty hard to forget. 


DO AMERICAN WOMEN LOVE NATURE? 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Caper-Sauce, by Fanny Fern 


I read an article in __The Nation_ the other day, in which the writer 
deplores "that American women are not lovers of Nature." Now, sins 
enough both of omission and commission are laid to their charge, without 
adding to the list those that are baseless. "American women not lovers 

of Nature!" Where does the writer keep his eyes, that he does not see, 
even here in the city, in mid-winter, the parlor-windows of almost every 
house he passes, decorated by the American ladies who preside over it, 
with hanging baskets of flowering plants, with ivies and geraniums 
tastefully arranged, besides bouquets of fresh-cut flowers always upon 
the mantel? Even the humblest house will have its cracked pitcher filled 
with green moss; as if unwilling to do without that little suggestion of 
Nature, although the fingers which tend it are coarse with washing, or 
sewing on shirts at six cents apiece. Did the writer never notice the 
"American women" going up and down Broadway? How impossible it is for 
them to resist stopping at the street corners to invest a few pennies in 


the little fragrant bunch of pansies or tuberoses, for private 

delectation, and the adornment of their own pretty rooms at home! Then, 
too, I am a great haunter of green-houses and florists' shops generally; 
whom, by the way, I consider in the light of missionaries in this 
work-a-day world, to educate and stimulate our artistic propensities, by 
the various and beautiful arrangements of form and color, in their 
floral offerings; and I find there plenty of "American women" 
enthusiastic in their praises and lavish in their expenditures in this 
direction. Many of them are flowers themselves, bright, beautiful, 
lovely, beyond all the buds and sprays and tinted leaves they hover 
over, like so many humming-birds. 


Then, again, when I go into the country each summer, I find "American 
ladies" rambling in the woods, with a keen appreciation of Nature in all 
its varied forms, from a lovely sunrise to the last faint chirp of the 
sleepiest little bird who is safely nestled for the night in his leafy 

little home. I meet them too in the odorous warm autumn noons, with 
branches and garlands of gay-tinted leaves, so embarrassed with their 
wealth of richness that they cannot carry more, and yet unwilling to 
leave so many "_ real beauties_" still trembling, unplucked, on the 
boughs above them. I see them taking infinite pains to press these 
bright leaves in books prepared for the purpose, that they may beautify 
their homes for the cold winter days. Sometimes the result of this 
painstaking is seen in the form of an ingenious lamp-shade, far more 
beautiful than one could purchase for any amount of money. Then, again, 
it will be in the leafy frame for a favorite picture; then again in a 

vase, the grouping of branches and tints in such perfect taste, that the 
most trained artistic eye could find no flaw or blemish. 


Now, with all due deference to _The Nation_, in which this article 
appeared, I beg leave most emphatically to express a difference in 
opinion; the more so as this increasing interest in floral decorations, 
particularly those of the parlor windows, has been a matter of great 
congratulation with me; since the latter gives pleasure to many a 
passer-by who has neither the means nor time to spend in aught save the 
bare necessities of life. How many times I have seen some ragged little 
shivering child stand, spell-bound, before some sunlit window, gay with 
blossoming plants, and forgetting for the time the dirt and chill and 
squalor of her own wretched home! How many times the weary seamstress, 
resting her bundle upon the fence outside, while her eyes drank in their 
freshness! How many times the laboring man, with his little child beside 
him, have I seen, as he raised him upon his shoulder to "see the pretty 
flowers." And _this_ is principally why I rejoice that American women 
_do_ love Nature. Those people who stop to look from the outside, are 
being educated the while to the beautiful, quite unknown to themselves; 


and these ladies are providing them this pleasure without cost. 


I was very much struck, while in Newport last summer, with the educating 
effect of the superb floral decorations about the villas of the wealthy 

in that place; for no house there, how humble soever, but had its 

little emulative patch of bright flowers, or its climbing vines, or its 
window bouquet. No, no; _The Nation_ must have been taking a Rip Van 
Winkle nap, I think, when it made this unfounded charge against 
"American Women." 


GOOD-NIGHT.--How commonplace is this expression, and yet what volumes it 
may speak for all future time! We never listen to it, in passing, that 

this thought does not force itself upon us, be the tones in which it is 

uttered ever so gay. The lapse of a few fatal hours or minutes may so 

surround and hedge it in with horror, that of all the millions of words 

which a lifetime has recorded, these two little words alone shall seem 

to be remembered. 


Good-night! 


The little child has lisped it, as it passed, smiling, to a brighter 

morn than ours; the lover, with his gay dreams of the nuptial morrow; 
the wife and mother, with all the tangled threads of household care 
still in her fingers; the father, with the appealing eye of childhood 

all unanswered. 


Good-night! 


That seal upon days passed, and days to come. What hand so rash as to 
rend aside the veil that covers its morrow? 


CHAPTER IV 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Marriage as a Trade, by Cicely Hamilton 


Marriage being to them not only a trade, but a necessity, it 

must follow as the night the day that the acquirement of certain 
characteristics—the characteristics required by an average man in an 
average wife—has been rendered inevitable for women in general. There 
have, of course, always been certain exceptional men who have admired 
and desired certain exceptional and eccentric qualities in their wives; 


but in estimating a girl’s chances of pleasing—on which depended 

her chances of success or a comfortable livelihood—these exceptions 
naturally, were taken into but small account, and no specialization in 
their tastes and desires was allowed for in her training. The aim and 
object of that training was to make her approximate to the standard of 
womanhood set up by the largest number of men; since the more widely 
she was admired the better were her chances of striking a satisfactory 
bargain. The taste and requirements of the average man of her class 
having been definitely ascertained, her training and education was 
carried on on the principle of cultivating those qualities which he 

was likely to admire, and repressing with an iron hand those qualities 
to which he was likely to take objection; in short, she was fitted for 

her trade by the discouragement of individuality and eccentricity and 
the persistent moulding of her whole nature into the form which the 
ordinary husband would desire it to take. Her education, unlike her 
brothers’, was not directed towards self-development and the bringing 
out of natural capabilities, but towards pleasing some one else—was 
not for her own benefit, but for that of another person. 


No one has better expressed the essential difference between the 
education of men and women than Mr. John Burns in a speech delivered 
to the “Children of the State” at the North Surrey District School 

on February 13, 1909. Addressing the boys the President of the Local 
Government Board said, “I want you to be happy craftsmen, because you 
are trained to be healthy men.” Addressing the girls he is reported to 
have used the following words— 


“To keep house, cook, nurse and delight in making others happy is your 
mission, duty and livelihood.” 


The boys are to be happy themselves; the girls are to make others 
happy. No doubt Mr. Burns spoke sincerely; but is he not one of the 
“others”? And it is well to note that the “making of others happy” 

is not put before the girls as an ideal, but as a duty and means of 
livelihood. They are to be self-sacrificing as a matter of business—a 
commercial necessity. It is because man realizes that self-sacrifice in 
woman is not a matter of free-will, but of necessity, that he gives her 
so little thanks for it. Her duty and means of livelihood is to make 
others happy—in other words, to please him. 


Whether she was trained to be useful or useless that was the object of 
her up-bringing. Men in one class of society would be likely to require 
wives able to do rough house or field work; so to do rough house or 
field work she was trained. Men in another class of society would be 
likely to require of their wives an appearance of helpless fragility; 


and girls in that particular class were educated to be incapable of 
sustained bodily effort. 


It is this fact—that their training was a training not in their own, 

but in some one else’s requirements—which, to my thinking, makes 
women so infinitely more interesting to watch and to analyze than men. 
Interesting, I mean, in the sense of exciting. Practically every woman 

I know has two distinct natures: a real and an acquired; that which she 
has by right of birth and heritage, and that which she has been taught 
she ought to have—and often thinks that she has attained to. And it is 
quite impossible even for another woman, conscious of the same division 
of forces in herself, to forecast which of these two conflicting 
temperaments will come uppermost at a given moment. 


The average man is a straightforward and simple-minded creature 
compared to the average woman, merely because he has been allowed to 
develop much more on his own natural lines. He has only one centre of 
gravity; the woman has two. To put it in plain English, he usually 
knows what he wants; she, much more often than not, does not know 
anything of the kind. She is under the impression that she wants 
certain things which she has been told from her earliest childhood, 

and is being told all the time, are the things she ought to want. That 

is as far as she can go with certainty. This also can be said with 
certainty: that her first requirement, whether she knows it or not, is 
the liberty to discover what she really does require. 


Once a man’s character is known and understood it can usually be 
predicted with a fair degree of accuracy how he will act in any 
particular crisis or emergency—say, under stress of strong emotion or 
temptation. With his sister on the other hand you can never foresee 

at what point artificiality will break down and nature take command; 
which makes it infinitely more difficult, however well you know 

her, to predict her course of action under the same circumstances. 

The woman whose whole existence, from early dawn to dewy eve, is 
regulated by a standard of manners imposed upon her from without, by 
a standard of morals imposed upon her from without, whose ideals are 
purely artificial and equally reflected, will suddenly, and at an 
unexpected moment, reveal another and fundamental side of her nature 
of which she herself has probably lived in entire ignorance. And on 

the other hand—so ingrained in us all has artificiality beecome—a 
woman of the independent type, with a moral standard and ideals of 
her own setting up, may, when the current of her life is swept out of 

its ordinary course by emergency or strong emotion, take refuge, just 

as suddenly and unexpectedly, in words and actions that are palpably 
unnatural to her and inspired by an instilled idea of what, under the 


circumstances, a properly constituted woman ought to say or do. Faced 
with a difficulty through which her own experience does not serve to 
guide her, she falls back on convention and expresses the thoughts of 
others in the stilted language that convention has put into her mouth. 

I have known this happen more than once, and seen a real human being 
of flesh and blood suddenly and unconsciously transformed into one of 
those curious creatures, invented by male writers and called women for 
lack of any other name, whose sins and whose virtues alike are the 

sins and virtues considered by male writers to be suitable and becoming 
to the opposite sex. 


For generation after generation the lives of women of even the 

slightest intelligence and individuality must have been one long and 
constant struggle between the forces of nature endeavouring to induce 

in them that variety which is another word for progress and their own 
enforced strivings to approximate to a single monotonous type—the 

type of the standard and ideal set up for them by man, which was the 
standard and ideal of his own comfort and enjoyment. However squarely 
uncompromising the characteristics of any given woman, the only vacant 
space for her occupation was round, and into the round hole she had to 
go. Were her soul the soul of a pirate, it had to be encased in a body 
which pursued the peaceful avocation of a cook. Even when she kicked 
over the traces and gave respectability the go-by, she could only do so 
after one particular and foregone fashion—a fashion encouraged if not 
openly approved by man. The male sinner might go to the devil in any 
way he chose; for her there was only one road to the nethermost hell, 
and, dependent even in this, she needed a man to set her feet upon the 
path. Her vices, like her virtues, were forced and stereotyped. They 
sprang from the same root; vice, with her, was simply an excess of 
virtue. Vicious or virtuous, matron or outcast, she was made and not 
born. 


There must be many attributes and characteristics of the general run of 
women which are not really the attributes and characteristics of their 

sex, but of their class—a class persistently set apart for the duties 

of sexual attraction, house-ordering and the bearing of children. And 

the particular qualities that, in the eyes of man, fitted them for the 
fulfilment of these particular duties, generation after generation of 
women, whatever their natural temperament and inclination, have sought 
to acquire—or if not the actual qualities themselves, at least an 

outward semblance of them. Without some semblance of those qualities 
life would be barred to them. 


There are very few women in whom one cannot, now and again, trace 
the line of cleavage between real and acquired, natural and class, 


characteristics. The same thing, of course, holds good of men, but 

in a far less degree since, many vocations being open to them, they 
tend naturally and on the whole to fall into the class for which 
temperament and inclinations fit them. A man with a taste for an open 
air life does not as a rule become a chartered accountant, a student 
does not take up deep-sea fishing as a suitable profession. But with 
women the endeavour to approximate to a single type has always been 
compulsory. It is ridiculous to suppose that nature, who never makes 
two blades of grass alike, desired to turn out indefinite millions of 
women all cut to the regulation pattern of wifehood: that is to say, 

all home-loving, charming, submissive, industrious, unintelligent, 
tidy, possessed with a desire to please, well-dressed, jealous of their 
own sex, self-sacrificing, cowardly, filled with a burning desire for 
maternity, endowed with a talent for cooking, narrowly uninterested in 
the world outside their own gates, and capable of sinking their own 
identity and interests in the interests and identity of a husband. I 
imagine that very few women naturally unite in their single persons 
these characteristics of the class wife; but, having been relegated 

from birth upwards to the class wife, they had to set to work, with or 
against the grain, to acquire some semblance of those that they knew 
were lacking. 


There being no question of a line of least resistance for woman, it 

is fairly obvious that the necessity (in many instances) of making a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear and instilling the qualities of tidiness, 
love of home, cowardice, unintelligence, etc., etc., into persons who 
were born with quite other capacities and defects must have resulted 
in a pitiable waste of good material, sacrificed upon the altar of a 
domesticity arranged in the interests of the husband. But infinitely 
worse in its effect upon womanhood in general was the insincerity 
which, in many cases, was the prime lesson and result of a girl’s 
education and upbringing. I do not mean, of course, that the generality 
of girls were consciously, of set purpose, and in so many words taught 
to be insincere; but it seems fairly certain to me that generations of 
mothers have tacitly instructed their daughters to assume virtues (or 
the reverse) which they had not. 


It could not be otherwise. Success in the marriage-market demanded 
certain qualifications; and, as a matter of economic and social 
necessity, if those qualifications were lacking, their counterfeit 
presentment was assumed. When helplessness and fragility were the 
fashion amongst wives, the girl child who was naturally as plucky as 
her brothers was schooled into an affected and false timidity. Men were 
understood to admire and reverence the maternal instinct in women; so 
the girl who had no especial interest in children affected a mechanical 


delight in, petted, fondled and made much of them. (I myself have seen 
this done on more than one occasion; of course in the presence of men.) 
And—worst and most treacherous insincerity of all—since men were 
understood to dislike clever women, the girl who had brains, capacity, 
intellect, sought to conceal, denied possession of them, so that her 
future husband might enjoy, unchallenged, the pleasurable conviction of 
her mental inferiority to himself. 


Of all the wrongs that have been inflicted upon woman there has been 
none like unto this—the enforced arrest of her mental growth—and none 
which bears more bitter and eloquent testimony to the complete and 
essential servility of her position. For her the eleventh commandment 
was an insult—“Thou shalt not think”; and the most iniquitous 
condition of her marriage bargain this—that her husband, from the 
height of his self-satisfaction, should be permitted to esteem her a 

fool. 


It was not only that, from one generation to another, woman was without 
encouragement to use her higher mental qualities—that her life was 
lacking in the stimulus of emulation so far as they were concerned, 
that her own particular trade made very few demands upon them. As if 
these things in themselves were not discouragement enough, she was 
directly forbidden to cultivate the small share of intellect she was 
understood to possess. Science was closed to her and art degraded to 

a series of “parlor tricks.” It was not enough that she should be 
debarred from material possessions; from possessions that were not 
material, from the things of the spirit, she must be debarred as well. 
Nothing more plainly illustrates the fact that man has always regarded 
her as existing not for herself and for her own benefit, but for his 

use and pleasure solely. His use for her was the gratification of his 

own desire, the menial services she rendered without payment; his 
pleasure was in her flesh, not in her spirit; therefore the things of 

the spirit were not for her. 


One wonders what it has meant for the race—this persistent desire of 
the man to despise his wife, this economic need of countless women 
to arrest their mental growth? It has amounted to this—that one of 
the principal qualifications for motherhood has been a low standard 
of intelligence. We hear a very great deal about the beauty and 
sanctity of motherhood; we might, for a change, hear something about 
the degradation thereof—which has been very real. To stunt one’s 
brain in order that one may bear a son does not seem to me a process 
essentially sacred or noble in itself; yet millions of mothers have 
instructed their daughters in foolishness so that they, in their turn, 
might please, marry and bear children. Most of those daughters, no 


doubt—humanity being in the main slothful and indifferent—endured the 
process with equanimity; but there must always have been some, and 
those not the least worthy, who suffered piteously under the systematic 
thwarting of definite instincts and vague ambitions. In every 

generation there must have been women who desired life at first hand, 
and in whom the crushing of initiative and inquiry and the substitution 
of servile for independent qualities, must have caused infinite misery. 
In every generation there must have been women who had something to 
give to those who lived outside the narrowing walls of their home; and 
who were not permitted to give it. They soured and stifled; but they 
were not permitted to give it. 


But, after all, the suffering of individual women under the law of 
imposed stupidity is a very small thing compared with the effect of 
that law upon humanity as a whole. The sex which reserved to itself 
the luxury of thinking appears to have been somewhat neglectful of 

its advantages in that respect, since it failed to draw the obvious 
conclusion that sons were the sons of their mothers as well as of 

their fathers. Yet it is a commonplace that exceptional men are born 
of exceptional women—that is to say, of women in whom the natural 
instinct towards self-expansion and self-expression is too strong to be 
crushed and thwarted out of existence by the law of imposed stupidity. 


That law has reacted inevitably upon those who framed and imposed it; 
since it is truth and not a jest that the mission in life of many women 
has been to suckle fools—of both sexes. Women have been trained to be 
unintelligent breeding-machines until they have become unintelligent 
breeding-machines—how unintelligent witness the infant death-rate 
from improper feeding. Judging by that and other things, the process 
of transforming the natural woman into flesh without informing spirit 
would appear, in a good many instance, to have been attended by a fair 
amount of success. In some classes she still breeds brainlessly. That 

is what she is there for, not to think of the consequences. Has she 

not been expressly forbidden to think? If she is a failure as a wife 

and mother, it is because she is nothing else. And those of us who are 
now alive might be better men and women, seeing more light where now 
we strive and slip in darkness, if our fathers had not insisted so 
strongly and so steadfastly upon their right to despise the women they 
made their wives—who were our mothers. 


I have said that this condemnation to intellectual barrenness is the 
strongest proof of the essential servility of woman’s position in the 
eyes of man, and I repeat that statement. It cannot be repeated too 
often. So long as you deprive a human being of the right to make use 
of its own mental property, so long do you keep that human being in 


a state of serfdom. You may disguise the fact even from yourself by 

an outward show of deference and respect, the lifting of a hat or the 
ceding of a pathway; but the fact remains. Wherever and whenever man 
has desired to degrade his fellow and tread him under foot, he has 
denied him, first of all, the right to think, the means of education 

and inquiry. Every despotism since the world began has recognized 
that it can only work in secret—that its ways must not be known. No 
material tyranny can hope to establish itself firmly and for long 

unless it has at its disposal the means to establish also a tyranny 

that is spiritual and intellectual. When you hold a man’s mind in 

thrall you can do what you will with his body; you possess it and not 

he. Always those who desired power over their fellows have found it a 
sheer necessity to possess their bodies through their souls; and for 

this reason, when you have stripped a man of everything except his 
soul, you have to go on and strip him of that too, lest, having it 

left to him, he ask questions, ponder the answers and revolt. In all 

ages the aim of despotism, small or great, material or intellectual, 

has been to keep its subjects in ignorance and darkness; since, in all 
ages, discontent and rebellion have come with the spread of knowledge, 
light and understanding. So soon as a human being is intelligent enough 
to doubt, and frame the question, “Why is this?” he can no longer be 
satisfied with the answer, “Because I wish it.” That is an answer which 
inevitably provokes the rejoinder, “But I do not”—which is the essence 
and foundation of heresy and high treason. 


Those in high places—that is to say, those who desired power over 
others—have, as a condition of their existence in high places, fought 
steadfastly against the spread of the means of enlightenment. No 

right has been more bitterly denied than the right of a man to think 
honestly and to communicate his thoughts to his fellows. Persons who 
claimed that right have been at various times (and for the edification 

of other persons who might be tempted to go and do likewise) stoned, 
devoured by wild beasts, excommunicated, shut up in dungeons, burned at 
the stake and hanged, drawn, and quartered. In spite, however, of these 
drastic penalties—and other lesser ones too numerous to mention—there 
has always been a section of humanity which has stubbornly persisted, 
even at the risk of roasting or dismemberment, in thinking its own 
thoughts on some particular subject and saying what they were. To 
persons of this frame of mind it probably did not much matter how soon 
they had done with an existence which they had to look at through other 
people’s eyes and talk about in suitable phrases arranged for them by 
other people. So they risked the penalty and said what they wanted to. 
The history of the world has been a succession of demands, more or less 
spasmodic, more or less insistent, on the part of subjected classes, 
nations and sects, to be allowed to see things in their own way and 


with an eye to their own interests, spiritual or material. Which is why 
a free press and a free pulpit have often seemed worth dying for. 


Wherever civilization exists various classes, sects and nations of men 
have, one by one, claimed the right to that examination of things for 
themselves which is called education. They have never attained to it 
without opposition; and one of the most frequent and specious forms 
of that opposition is embodied in the argument that education would 
not only be useless to them, but would unfit them for their duties. 

No doubt this argument was often put forward in all honesty as the 
outcome of a conviction that was none the less sincere because it was 
prompted by self-interest. That conviction had its roots in the common 
and widespread inability to realize the actual human identity of other 
persons—in the habit of summing them up and estimating them in the 
light only of the salient (and often superficial) characteristics which 
affect ourselves. I can best explain what I mean by saying that to many 
of us the word “clerk” does not summon up the mental representation of 
an actual man who spends some of his time writing, but of something in 
the shape of a man that is continuously occupied in driving a pen. In 
other words, we lose sight of the man himself in one of his attributes; 
and the same with a miner, a sailor, etc. Thus to the persons in high 
places who opposed the education of the agricultural labourer, the 
agricultural labourer was not an actual man, but a hoe or a harrow in 
human shape; and they were quite honestly and logically unable to see 
what this animated implement of agricultural toil could want with the 
inside of a book. Practically, however, they were denying humanity to 
the labourer and sinking his identity in one particular quality—the 
physical capacity for field-work. 


This, as I have explained elsewhere, is the manner in which woman, as a 
rule, is still regarded—not as a human being with certain physical and 
mental qualities which enable her to bring children into the world and 
cook a dinner, but as a breeding-machine and the necessary adjunct to a 
frying-pan. So regarded, independence of thought and anything beyond a 
very limited degree of mental cultivation are unnecessary to her, even 
harmful, since they might possibly result in the acquirement of other 
attributes quite out of place in the adjunct to a frying-pan. 


WHY WE FALL OUT: DIVERS DISCORDS 
Project Gutenberg's Modern marriage and how to bear it, by Maud Churton Braby 


‘And yet when all has been said, the man who should hold back from 
marriage is in the same case with him who runs away from battle.’ 
--R. L. STEVENSON. 


We have discussed those types of marriage more or less doomed to failure 
from the outset, and now come to the reason why so many matches prove 
unhappy when apparently every circumstance has been favourable. 


It was Socrates, I think, who said: ‘Whether you marry or whether you 
remain unmarried, you will repent it.’ The people who assert that 
marriage is a failure seem to lose sight of the fact that the estate was 
not ordained for the purpose of happiness, but to meet the necessities 
of society, and so long as these necessities are fulfilled by marriage, 
then the institution must be pronounced successful, however unhappy 
married people may be. 


If the reasons ‘why we fell out, my wife and I,’ were to be considered 
exhaustively, the subject would overflow the bounds of this modest 
volume and run into several hundred giant tomes; indeed I believe an 
entire library could be filled with books on this matter alone. Ever 

since Adam and Eve had a few words over their dessert, husbands and 
wives have gone on quarrelling continuously and the humble philosopher 
who said that certain people quarrelled ‘bitter and reg’lar, like man 

and wife,’ was merely describing a condition that habit had made 
familiar to him. 


As with the rest of life, in matrimony it is the little things that 

count, and the frail barque of married happiness founders principally on 
the insignificant, half-perceived rocks--the little jealousies, little 

denials, little irritations, little tempers, little biting words, which 

by degrees wear so many little holes in the stern that at last an 
irreparable leak is sprung and the ship goes down in the next storm. The 
big obstacles make a worse crash when they _do_ get in the way, but they 
can be seen from afar and steered clear of. 


A miserable husband who had come to the parting of the ways (having 
started in the madly-in-love section), once confided in me that the 
bitter and terrible quarrels between him and his wife always began for 
some utterly trivial reason, generally because he did not admire her 
clothes! Could anything be more pitifully absurd? ‘Then why,’ I asked, 
‘as you're so anxious to keep the peace, do you volunteer any criticism 


at all?’ ‘Oh, I never do,’ was the answer. ‘She asks me my opinion of a 
new gown, say, and gets angry when it’s unfavourable. Then of course I 
get angry too, I’m no saint, and presently we come to curses and words 
that sting like blows. Then I clear out for a couple of days, and of 
course there’s the devil to pay when I go back, and it begins all over 
again. Why, this present row has lasted five weeks or so, and in the 
beginning it was simply because I said I didn’t like the ostrich feather 
in her hat!’ 


Again: I once met at a race-meeting a school-friend, long lost sight of, 
whom I had last seen as a newly-wedded wife, loving and beloved. She was 
now very much changed, hard and haggard of face. I asked after the man I 
remembered as a radiant bridegroom. 


‘Oh, he’s gone the way of all husbands,’ she said, with a sigh; ‘liver, 
my dear.’ 


‘Do you mean he’s dead?’ I asked, shocked and pained. 


‘Oh, dear, no, he’s alive enough, but he’s developed liver and that’s 
killed our love,’ was the cynical reply. 


It had. Devotion and dyspepsia are hard to reconcile and my friend’s 
husband had developed a nasty knack of throwing his dinner in the fire 
whenever it displeased him, a habit hardly conducive to home happiness. 


Food, as a fact, is one of the chief sources of friction in married 

life. It sounds farcical, but I am perfectly serious. Food, the ordering 
and cooking of it and the subsequent paying for it, is one of the great 
tragedies of a wife’s existence. Time, the great healer, mercifully 
deadens the intensity of this anguish, and matrons of fifty or so can 
face the daily burden of food-ordering with something like indifference. 
But to a woman who has not yet reached the fatal landmark aptly 
described as ‘the same age as everybody else, namely, thirty-five,’ it 

is the greatest cross, whilst many a bride has had her early married 

life totally ruined by the horrid and ever recurring necessity of 

finding food for her partner. Men make fun of women because their 
dinner, when alone, so often consists of an egg for tea, but women have 
such a constitutional hatred of food-ordering, inherited, no doubt, from 
a long line of suffering female ancestry, that the majority of them 
would gladly live on tea and bread-and-butter for the rest of their 

lives sooner than face the necessity of daily meditating on a menu. For 
this reason I believe vegetarian husbands are particularly desirable, 
since the whole principle of food-reform is simplicity. Those who go in 
for it acquire an entirely fresh set of ideas on the importance of food, 


and become quite pathetically easily pleased. I know a woman whose 
husband is a vegetarian and she declared that the food question, so 
disturbing a factor in most homes, had never caused her a single tear, 

or frown, or angry word, or added wrinkle. She assured me that her 
husband would cheerfully breakfast off a banana, lunch off a lettuce, 
dine on a date and sup on a salted almond. When the house was upset on 
the occasion of a large evening party and there were no conveniences for 
the ordinary family dinner, the creature actually ate cheese sandwiches 
in the bathroom, by way of a dinner, and was quite pleased to do so, 
moreover! I could scarcely credit it at first, but it was really true. 


Of the many paltry little causes for friction in married life 

incompatibility of temperature has doubtless been a very fruitful source 

of dissension. If one shivers when the window is opened and the other is 

a fresh-air faddist and can’t breathe with it shut, an endless vista of 
possibilities of unhappiness is opened out. It was, I believe, 

Napoleon’s second wife, Marie Louise, who always got rid of her husband 
when she wished to, by merely keeping her apartments cold. The great man 
was only comfortable in a very hot room with a blazing fire. 


That grievous deficiency, no sense of humour, is another of the tiny 
little rocks on which married happiness often splits. This is natural 
enough, since an absence of this priceless quality is about the worst 
deprivation a traveller on life’s journey can suffer from. Among men the 
conviction is rife that women invariably suffer thus, but I think we can 
afford to leave them this delusion, since it affords them so much 
satisfaction. At one time I had a journalist friend of a painfully 

stodgy and unusually depressing literary habit. This poor soul fancied 
his vein was humour, and from him I have often endured the reading aloud 
of the dreariest laboured pages of japes and jests, which to his 

thinking were sparkling with wit. My patient, long-suffering listening 
only brought bitter derision for my alleged lack of humorous perception, 
but my criticism inspired the young man to write a cynical article on 
‘Women and Humour,’ of the kind that editors--being men--delight in, 
and for which he consequently got well paid. 


As a fact, the things that amuse men frequently fail to amuse women and 
_vice versa_ but it is surely illogical to deduce from this that women’s 
humorous sense is inferior to men’s--or non-existent. As, however, this 
apparently insignificant question is of such importance in life 

generally, whether it be in a palace, a convent, a villa ora 

workhouse--I think a wife would be well-advised to assume amusement if 
she feels it not, laugh with her lord even when she doesn’t see the 

point, and cultivate indifference when he fails to laugh with her. 


Writers on marriage seem to have paid very little attention to this 
important point. Stevenson is one of the exceptions: “That people should 
laugh over the same sort of jest,’ he says, ‘and have many an old joke 
between them which time cannot wither or custom stale is a better 
preparation for life, by your leave, than many other things higher and 
better-sounding in the world’s ears. You could read Kant by yourself, 

if you wanted; but you must share a joke with someone else.’ 


In a beautiful poem, Stephen Phillips describes how a bereaved lover can 
think calmly of his dead, when he looked at her possessions, the things 
she had worn, even when he read her letters; and her saddest words had 
no power to pain him, but when he came to-- 


‘A hurried, happy line! 

A little jest too slight for one so dead: 

This did I not endure-- 

Then with a shuddering heart no more I read,’ 


In truth, the little joke shared, the old allusion at which both are 
accustomed to laugh, is a more potent bond than many a deeper feeling. 
One can recall these trifles long after one has forgotten the poignant 
moments of passion, the breathless heartbeats, the wild embraces which 
at the time seemed to promise such deathless memories. All, all are 
forgotten, but the silly little joke has still the power to bring tears 

to our eyes if the one with whom we shared it is lost to us. 


A great many people are wretched who would have been perfectly happy 
with another partner. ‘In the inequalities of temperament lies the main 
cause of unhappiness in marriage. Want of harmony in tastes counts for 
much, but a misfit in temperament for more.’ So ludicrously mismated are 
some couples that one wonders how they could ever have dreamed of 
finding happiness together. This again is frequently the fault of our 

absurd conventions, which make it so difficult for single young men and 
women to really get to know each other. However, things have improved so 
much in this direction during the last decade or two that we ought not 

to grumble, but, even now, if a man show a decided preference for a 

girl’s company his name is at once coupled with hers in a manner which 
can but alarm a youth devoid of matrimonial intentions. That relic of 

the dark ages, the intention-asking parent, is by no means extinct, and 
many a promising friendship that might have ended in a happy marriage is 
spoilt by the clumsy intervention of this barbaric relative. 


A young barrister friend of mine--we will call him Anthony--once tried, 


for reasons of professional policy, to make himself agreeable to a 
solicitor with a very large family of daughters. Being a shrewd man, 

he selected one of the girls still in the schoolroom to pay particular 
attention to, and thus escaped the necessity of showing special interest 
in her elder and marriageable sisters. His intimacy with the family 
prospered, and the father became a very useful patron. However, as time 
went on, he discovered to his dismay that his little friend, Amaryllis, 

had grown up and that he was regarded in the family as her special 
property. Speedily he transferred his attachment to Aphrodite, the 
youngest girl then in the schoolroom, and by this means saved himself 
from an entanglement with Amaryllis, whilst at the same time preserving 
the valuable friendship of her father. In an incredibly short time, 
however, Aphrodite was nubile, and the family once more expectant of 
securing Anthony as a permanent member. Once again he executed the same 
manceuvre, choosing this time the little Andromeda, a plain child still 

in the nursery. The family, though disappointed, remained hopeful, and 
the years passed peacefully on, bringing a few sons-in-law in their 

train, and innumerable boxes of sweets to the unprepossessing Andromeda. 
When, however, Andromeda too grew up, the wily Anthony feared his 
fruitful friendship must inevitably come to an end, since the only 
remaining daughter had already reached the dangerous age of fifteen, 
and bore moreover the improper name of Anactoria! 


A long friendship and a short engagement is perhaps the best 
combination. A prolonged engagement is the most trying relationship 
between the sexes possible to conceive. For the woman it means the 
drawbacks of matrimony without its charm of restful finality, or any of 
its solid worldly advantages. On the man’s side it means the irksomeness 
of the marriage yoke without any of its satisfactions and comforts. On 
the man, indeed, a long engagement is especially hard, as at least the 
woman is spared the burden of ordering his food and coping with his 
servants. Many a sincere affection has been killed by the restraints and 
irritations of a long engagement. Many a genuine passion has waned 
during its dreary course, until but a feeble spark of the great flame is 

left to light the wedded life, and both man and woman carry the mark of 
that suppressed ardour which, under happier circumstances, might have 
come to a joyous fruition. Their children, too, sometimes lack vitality, 
and show the need of the fire that died before they were begotten. 


* X* X 


I don’t know who it was who first coined the phrase ‘the appalling 
intimacy of married life’; certainly it is an apt expression, and one 
wonders at what period in the world’s history men and women began to 
find that intimacy ‘appalling.’ It sounds a modern enough complaint, and 


somehow one feels sure it was never indulged in by our grandmothers, who 
looked upon their husbands as a kind of visible embodiment of the Lord’s 
Will, and respected them accordingly. They would never have dreamed of 
finding irksome what Mrs Lynn Linton called the ‘_chair-a-chair_ 
closeness of the English home.’ 


Much has been written of the degradation of love by habit, and Alexandre 
Dumas expresses the whole question to perfection in one crystal 
sentence: ‘In marriage when love exists habit kills it; when love does 

not exist habit calls it into being.’ This is profoundly true, and for 

every passion habit has killed it must certainly have created more 
genuine affections. 


The Spartan plan of allowing husband and wife to meet only by stealth 

shows an acute understanding of human nature and has much to recommend 
it, if the object in view is to prolong the period of passion. But we 

are not now dealing with passion, but with the ordinary affection 

between people who have to live together under the trying conditions of 
modern marriage, and in these circumstances one must agree with Dumas as 
to the wonders worked by habit. 


Indeed, if people only realised it, habit is the cement which holds the 
edifice of matrimony together. With the passing of years, given the 
slightest basis of mutual harmony, one’s partner becomes 
indispensable--not by reason of her charms or the love we bear him, but 
simply because she or he is a part of our lives. That is why I think the 
policy of constant separation foolish. It is based presumably on the 
erroneous supposition that absence makes the heart grow fonder. Where 
the basis of mutual harmony does _ not_ exist, it may be true; and if a 
couple dislike each other and get on badly, a short separation may serve 
to relieve the tension, and to send them back each resolved to try and 
make things smoother in future. But where affection exists, it is a 
mistake. One learns to do without the other; that linking chain of 

little daily intimacies, oft-repeated jests, endearing customs, is 
temporarily snapped, and it is not easily put together again. My friend 
Miranda said to me not long ago: ‘If Lysander’s been away from me a day 
I’ve heaps to talk about when he returns--if we’ve been parted a month, 
I’ve nothing on earth to say.’ 


I think it is de la Rochfoucauld who says: ‘Absence deepens great 

passions and lessens little ones just as the wind puts out the candle 

and heightens the fire.’ This is fine from the literary point of view, 

but is it true? My experience says No. Yet _during_ the absence this 
aphorism seems true enough. Disillusion comes with reunion. Who does not 
remember that first departure of the Beloved--the innumerable letters, 


the endless meditation, the ceaseless yearning and the everlasting 
planning for the glorious return? What a meeting that is going to be! 

How one dwells in thought on that first goodly satisfaction of the 

desire of the eyes; goodlier still that joyous clasping of the hands; 
goodliest of all that glorious locking of the lips, that unending 

embrace in the ecstasy of which all the wretched hours of absence are to 
be forgotten--and, oh! laughter of the gods! how different it really 

proves! What a hideous disappointment the meeting is! How different the 
Beloved looks from our passionate dream; his hair wants cutting; we 
don’t like his boots; his tie is not of our choosing; his speech does 

not please us; his kiss has no thrill; his remarks bore; his presence 
irritates: in short, _we have learnt to do without him_, so nothing he 
does seems right. Poor Beloved! and did you think the same of us? Are 
you disappointed too? Did you say to yourself: ‘How fagged she looks! 

By Jove! she’s getting a double chin. I thought pink used to suit her. 
What’s she done to her hair? Her voice seems sharper. Why does she laugh 
like that? I don’t like her teeth. Good heavens, the woman’s hideous!’ 

In short, _he has learnt to do without us_. When husbands and wives 
learn this lesson, the good ship ‘Wedded Bliss’ is getting into perilous 
waters where danger of utter wreck looms large. 


But it is equally fatal to go to the other extreme, and I entirely agree 

with that authoress (who was she?) who said that no house could be 
expected to go on properly unless the male members of the family are out 
of it for at least six hours daily, Sundays excepted. The woman whose 
husband’s occupation, or lack of it, keeps him at home all day has my 
profound sympathy. Merely to have to think out and order a man’s lunch 
as well as his breakfast and dinner must be a bitter trial. For this 

reason among others women should never marry a man who does not work at 
_something_. If he has no bread-winning business to remove him from his 
wife’s sphere of action for several hours daily, then he must have a 

hobby, or a game mania, or engrossing duties which serve the same 
purpose. Otherwise the wife must be constituted on a plane of inhuman 
goodness and possess infinite love, tact, and patience if the two are to 

live happily together. 


The same principle applies to women, though it is not generally 

recognised. I am convinced that a great number of middle-class marriages 
prove unhappy merely because the woman has not enough to do. Possessed 
of sufficient servants, her household duties occupy a very small portion 

of her leisure, and if her children are at school (or perhaps she has 

none) she has nothing more engrossing to do than read novels and pay 
visits. The result is that one type of woman cultivates nerves and 

becomes a neurasthenic semi-invalid; another cultivates the opposite sex 
and fills her leisure hours with undesirable philandering; another 


develops temper or melancholy or jealous fancies; and so on--all of them 
spoilt as companions merely for want of sufficient occupation. 


ARGENTINE ALL-SORTS 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of Children of South America, 
by Katharine A. Hodge 


Argentina, the Land of the Silver River, is, after Brazil, the next 
Republic in size in South America. It is the most progressive from a 
worldly point of view, and from a spiritual standpoint also it is going 
forward steadily. 


This is not strange, seeing that the people who live in Central and 
Southern Argentina are mainly European, and British people have 

an enormous commercial and financial interest in that land; but 
nevertheless we cannot get away from the fact that this Land of the 
Silver River lacks in many places the streams of Living Water which God 
is so patiently waiting to flood through human channels to hundreds of 
girls and boys who do not know Him. We should really, therefore, take a 
very great interest in Argentina for more than one reason. 


From Paraguay we will make a journey into Northern Argentina. 
Travelling through the sugar plantations, we finally reach San Pedro, 
where the sugar-crushing mills are at work, for it is harvest time and 
hundreds of Indians are employed cutting the cane. 


Everything is in full swing, and dusky forms are flitting here, there, 
and everywhere, some cutting the cane with long knives, while the 
Indian women carry it away and lay it in heaps. Here, after the leaves 
and top ends are cut off, the cane is thrown into trucks, which are 
taken to the factory by a small engine drawing twelve or thirteen 
trucks. We will go and see how the cane goes in at one end and nice 
white sugar comes out at the other end. The sugar, after being sewn up 
in bags, is taken away in big, heavy carts, with high broad wheels. 


At another sugar plantation 3000 Indians are employed. They come from 
Southern Bolivia and the Gran Chaco to work from three to five months 
among the sugar cane, and then return to their own country. There are 
several tribes, the most civilized being the Chiriguards from Bolivia, 

who are cleaner and more intelligent than the rest. There are the 

Tobas, another warlike tribe, who go about almost naked. They are dirty 


and savage looking. Also the Matacos, who are sadder looking than the 
rest. 


The South American Missionary Society is endeavouring to reach these 
people in San Pedro and San Antonio. Mr R. J. Hunt says, of his second 
visit amongst the Indians in the Argentine Chaco:-- 


“A day or two after my arrival I went to the village seeking my 

assistant, Sixto, and found the house deserted and the household goods 
removed. Glancing in and out among the trees, I found all the huts 
likewise vacated, but presently I espied two solitary little girls 

of six or seven years of age playing near one of the huts; and on 
approaching, instead of scampering away like frightened animals, they 
remained quite still, and shyly but very clearly explained to me, with 
many gestures, that the man whom I sought had built another house on 
the other side of the road. Only those who have attempted to tame one, 
know the wild, shy nature of a little Indian girl! 


“The other day I went to visit the Mataco Camp at Mira Flores, and at 

the sound of my voice a young fellow came forward with a broad smile on 
his face and saluted me. A little girl instantly sidled up to me, and 
immediately from several huts came the women to smile recognition of me. 


“Then the men flocked round. I speak specially about the women, because 
their rule is that when a stranger visits their camp the women keep in 

the background, or peep out through their well-ventilated grass-huts; 

but these people were from Tres Pozos, and they had seen me squatting 
round their fires, and moving freely in and out among their friends. I 

was no longer a stranger but one of themselves.” 


We will now make our way southward through Argentina, travelling for 
many miles from one city to another by mule back. They are inhabited 
by children of all nations, but speaking the one common language of 
Spanish. These cities have their churches, convents and cathedrals, and 
everywhere you see priests and so-called “holy” women. 


In Cordoba, the Brethren are doing a splendid missionary work. Mr and 
Mrs Will Payne and their children, with Miss Emily Reynolds, and others 
are seeking to win the children to Christ. 


A priest was holding a service at one of the Roman Catholic churches. 
Amongst other things he promised everyone present that evening seven 
years’ release from purgatory for their attendance at the service! A 

rich young lady promised candles to one of the Virgins, if her prayers 
were answered. 


In the Sunday-school work only the better-class children are being 
reached, as for the most part the poor children live so far away. 


In San Martin, a village near Cordoba, a little Sunday-morning school 
has been started. There are always a few listeners at the door, who are 
afraid to come in. When invited to enter they say: “No, I must not, you 
are heretics!” One of the Sunday-school boys, who attended a day-school 
under the supervision of Roman Catholics, was expelled because it was 
discovered that he attended the little morning Sunday-school. 


How helpless the missionaries are in matters like these! For the power 
of Rome is very great in these fanatical places. But this little 

difficulty was speedily removed, for a Spanish woman who had recently 
come from Spain had been a day-school teacher before her marriage in a 
missionary school in Spain! She felt constrained to open a day-school 
here, and so the children who attended the Sunday-school went also to 
the day-school. 


Best of all the Word of God is read and taught every morning for half 
an hour. How true the proverb is: “What you put into the life of a 
nation, you must put into its schools.” 


There was an orphan school kept by a few Christians who loved little 
children, a few miles out of Cordoba. A little boy was very ill, 

dying of consumption; and he was brought to a hospital in the city. 

The little fellow knew the Gospel, and had his Testament with him. 

His precious Book was taken away from him; and although he was so ill 
he was given no peace till he was driven to confess to a priest and 
renounce the Gospel. 


Then they tried to stop the missionary’s visits, but, in defiance of 
the Catholic nurse, and on the ground that the missionary had brought 
up the orphan child, she got through to see him before he died. 


Children take part in the religious festivals of the Roman Church, 
especially the feasts of the Virgin, of which there are very many. One 
of the chief festivals is that of the “Virgin Mercedes.” The image is 
taken out of the great Church that bears her name, in order that, 
according to an ancient custom, she may release four prisoners. 


This Virgin is reckoned to be very miraculous. She is supposed, 

years ago, to have given special victory in an Argentine battle. In 
commemoration of this, every year she is solemnly taken down from her 
niche, and paraded with great pomp to release any four prisoners she 


chooses. 


Let us turn aside and see this great sight. The route of the procession 
is lined, almost packed, with people. Cordoba being a large and 
so-called religious city, practically everybody is out to watch with 

us. At last we see the procession; it is slowly returning to the 

church. How long it is! For we find by our watches that it has taken 
twenty minutes to pass. 


[Illustration: A CONVENTILLO IN THE ARGENTINE CAPITAL] 


Heads are bared as the robed priests and choir boys, with lights and 
lanterns, come into view. Such crowds of women follow! Little children 
dressed in white follow on, carrying silk banners. At length, to the 
muffled sound of the drum, and well protected by armed soldiers, comes 
the Virgin, carried aloft. 


The excitement is now at its highest. Women are throwing flowers from 
the balconies to the Virgin. All are anxious to catch sight of the four 
prisoners at whose feet the Virgin had been made to drop a free pardon. 
Then follow in the rear more soldiers as a further escort. 


In spite of all these feasts, the priests feel they are losing their 

hold upon the people, especially the women; and in order to revive 
religious sentiment cinematograph pictures are being shown in one of 
the churches to attract more worshippers. To lose the women is also to 
lose the children, the men they have already lost. 


On our way to the capital of Buenos Aires, we pass miles of waving 
corn, with great expanses of grassland upon which graze hundreds of 
sheep and cattle. Here and there, too, we see ranches where the owners 
of the wheat-fields and cattle live. 


Who are these people? Not foreigners, but our own British men and 
women, miles away from any city and from civilization. 


There is no church for them to go to, so Sunday is the same as any 
other day; but occasionally they receive a visit from the chaplain of 

the South American Missionary Society. More often than not, they are 
without any spiritual help whatever, and yet how much we owe to them! 


Supposing we had no church or Sunday-school, no one to tell us of the 
beautiful things of God--how we should miss it all! And yet here are 
these people living out on the plains of Argentina, with their little 
children, tending the sheep, and reaping the corn, all of which is for 


our material benefit. 


The sheep and cattle are killed and put into the freezing-houses in 
Buenos Aires; the wheat is harvested and made into flour, and all is 
shipped from the docks every week, to England and other parts of the 
world. Shall we not send them news of the Bread of Life which perisheth 
not, so that the boys and girls of Argentina may know about the Lord 
Jesus Christ? 


Now we are in_the_ city of the whole continent, Buenos Aires. The 
houses are flat-roofed and have no chimneys, for the very simple 

reason that they have no fires. Most of the cooking is done either on 

a charcoal brazier or on a gas or oil stove. Most of the streets are 

very narrow, especially the older ones. The newer streets are made much 
wider, and down the centre are avenues of trees. 


House rent here, as in every other South American city, is very, very 
high, so that the poor people live in “conventillos” such as you see 

here. “This is a form of slum peculiar to South America consisting of a 
square, or courtyard surrounded by buildings one or two stories high. 

A ‘conventillo’ sometimes contains as many as a hundred families, each 
one crowded into a single room, opening on to the common square. Here 
the women wash, and cook, and sew, and gossip and drink ‘maté’ with 
their friends (the native tea of the continent is grown in Paraguay). 

Here also the children swarm and quarrel at their games.” 


Buenos Aires is a most cosmopolitan city, full of life, gaiety, and 
commercial activity; and yet so full of wickedness that many a mother’s 
boy has been ruined for eternity. 


There are numerous factories of various kinds in the city and 
neighbourhood, in which hundreds of girls and boys are employed. In the 
richer homes the girls are kept very secluded by their mothers, having 

no purpose in life but just to dress up and make themselves look nice. 


In the hot months everyone rises with the sun, and the first 
substantial meal, called “almuorzo” (breakfast) is taken at 11.30. The 
hottest part of the day is spent in “siesta” (sleep), under a mosquito 
net, on a shady verandah, after which you have a cold bath and dress 
ready for visitors, or go visiting yourself. 


To speak of work amongst children in the Province of Buenos Aires would 
fill a book. The Christian workers of the Evangelical Union of South 
America are doing noble work in the Sunday-schools. We have not time 
to visit Tres Arroyos, where each Sunday two hundred children listen 


to the “Old, Old Story of Jesus and His Love,” or Las Flores, Coronel 
Suarez, Campana, or San Fernando, where the children are gathered 
together Sunday by Sunday. 


The difference between these Argentine children and ourselves is just 
this, that everything here in Britain is done to help the children, and 

to surround them with a pure atmosphere and holy influences. Out there 
it is not so; everything is against the children growing up to be even 
morally good men and women. 


They are so familiar with sin that their sense of sin is destroyed, and 
they are therefore harder to reach than pure pagans. If ever a city 
needed a “Blossom Home,” it is Buenos Aires, where we find children of 
all nations. 


One of the finest institutions for children and young people in the 
whole of this continent is, however, to be seen here at the present 
day. We cannot leave Argentina without paying a visit to the suburb 
of Palermo, where are situated the schools superintended by the Rev. 
William Case Morris, the “Dr Barnardo of South America.” 


While in business, in the Boca district of the city, some years ago, Mr 
Morris saw the poverty and ignorance of the children about him, and he 
longed to see something done for them. Of his own accord, and with his 
own private funds, he commenced a school for poor children. Upon this 
he spent years of labour and much money, seeking to better the lot of 
his juvenile friends. 


With the South American Missionary Society at his back, he established 
day-schools, Sunday-schools, and schools of industry, through which 
hundreds of Spanish-speaking children have passed since their 
foundation. 


Who are the scholars? With the exception of a very small number we find 
they are children of the poorest class. Many are children of invalid 
parents, others of widowed mothers. In the case of several, the father 

is serving a long term of imprisonment for crime. Some are almost alone 
in the world; many are quite alone--“nobody’s children,” waifs, to whom 
life is a dreary, desolate solitude. 


Numbers of the children had been surrounded by an atmosphere of 
ignorance and sin, and would a few years later have been a cause of 
trouble to the police, had it not been for such an institution as 

this. It is not only a training place for the mind, but a school for 
character, where the children’s souls are lifted out of the mire and 


trained in the atmosphere of heaven. 


What sweetening influences must now be at work, where every youth 
and maiden is who has passed through this school! Think of the five 
thousand who are being trained to be witnesses for Christ to their 
own people in this continent, where we see still so much darkness, 
degradation, and superstition. 


The whole secret of successful work amongst Spanish-speaking children 
is splendidly summed up by Mrs Strachan, an E.U.S.A. missionary in 
Tandil. She says:-- 


“Our work in the Sunday-school makes us feel more than ever the 
pressing and immediate need of day-schools. It seems impossible in one 
short hour to make an impression on the children. 


“How can you teach a child that a lie is a lie, when lies are told at 

home and in day-school? How can you make him understand that to steal 
is a sin when everybody else tells him that the only sin about it is to 

be found out? 


“The child of South America is up against all that sort of thing; it is 
the very air he breathes during the week. 


“He comes to us for an hour on Sunday; how much do you think can be 
done to press home these powerful influences? We are more than ever 
convinced that if we are to do in this country a work that will take 

deep root downward, and bear fruit upward, the children must be got 
hold of, placed in the right atmosphere, and taught on the right lines. 
For this we must get the day-schools and get them quickly.” 


REMINISCENCES OF MODERN ROME 
Project Gutenberg's Italian Yesterdays, vol. 1, by Mrs. Hugh Fraser 


Rome’s Seasons—Childhood Memories of a Roman Spring—My Birthday 
Festival—A Day in the Country—The Appian Way—Rome’s Great Wall—An 
Adventure with the Campagna Steers—Campagna Sheep-Dogs—Early 
Morning Street Scenes—The Giardino Colonna—Secluded Italian 
Gardens—Inroads of Commercialism—Discovery of a Dream-Garden of the 
Renaissance—Song of the Nightingale in the Lost Italian Garden. 


It is time to take breath. So far, we have been living over in mind 


the joys and sorrows of certain dwellers near the Appian Way, but 
every true story, however fair and fine, seems to run like crystal 

beads strung on a dark thread. The shadow of possible tragedy is behind 
all things human, and even the happiest tales of old leave one with a 
little pang at heart for the black hour of death which came to all the 
actors in them sooner or later. One turns with relief to the things 

that people wrongly call inanimate—the things of Nature, whose life is 
so comfortingly different from our own, so rich in vitality that each 
declining season is lifted up and carried on in the arms of the next, 

as it were, to return in all its vigour and beauty when the moment 
arrives. 


To dwellers in Rome the “honied core” of all the year comes with the 
first days of spring. Looking back on Roman winters, indeed, from my 
later experiences of the season in arctic climates, they were, with 

few exceptions, one carol of brightness and sunshine; we spoke of 
winter for the sake of putting on our furs and lighting a few fires, 

but the violets never ceased to bloom in the open, the shady avenues 

of the many villas were not too cool for dalliance, and it was only 

when the “tramontana,” blowing over the mountains in the north, turned 
the air from balm to crystal, that we had a touch of real winter at 

all. Nevertheless, the spring, its opening day marked by the arrival 

of the first swallows, was intoxicatingly welcome. The first day of 

Lent had put a period to most of the social functions and—such is the 
levity of youth—had given us girls time to think of a spring frock or 

so. Then, on some March morning, the cry would go through the house, 
“The swallows have come!” and thenceforward we lived very much in the 
open air. From the time when I was very small it had always been the 
same, and even now, at my “far world’s end,” and with five decades 
between the “now” and the “then,” the memory of those spring days 
goes to my head a little. In a snow-bound land of pale suns and wintry 
wastes I can shut my eyes and feel again the bath of sunshine, smell 

the bitter-sweet of Campagna thyme and daisy, almost hear the larks 

at their singing, the soft bleating of the Campagna lambs, the baying 

of the white sheep dogs, the faint piping of the solitary shepherd 

boy sitting on the low stone fence while his flock nibbled audibly at 

the newly sprung grass. That last is one of the prettiest of outdoor 
sounds, I think. The world has to be very still to let one hear it at 

all, and then the delicate “crsh-crsh” is like the music of a fairy 

March accentuated by the regular moving of the light little hoofs over 
the turf. 


One such morning comes back to me very vividly. I think it was that of 
my tenth birthday, and we had all been taken out to “Egeria’s Grotto” 
to mark the festa. I wonder if parents know what a real birthday 


festivity means to an imaginative child? Mine came in the outburst of 
the Roman April, and, as long as we lived in the old Villa Negroni, was 

a perfect carnival of flowers. From the time I awoke in the morning, 

an air of joyous mystery pervaded the house. Every servant came to 

kiss my hand and bring me a fat posy, sent for to the country, of the 
strong farmhouse flowers that did not grow in our garden, marigolds 
and marguerites, jessamine and “gagia”—the yellow powdery blossoms that 
keep their perfume for fifty years, the whole tied up in a setting of 

sweet basil and “madre-cara”—I do not know its name in English—a feast 
of clean fragrance—“Cento di questi giorni!” (a hundred of these days) 
said every one I met on my way to my mother’s room, for the first thing 
to do was to rush into her arms and have her tell me how old I was. 
Then, with a handkerchief tied over my eyes, I was solemnly taken into 
the big red drawing-room where the rest of the household was already 
assembled and led to the place where my portrait hung on the wall. 
There was a breathless second of expectation, then the handkerchief 
was whisked off, and I saw a bower of white spirea from which my own 
picture smiled down at me, above a little table covered with a white 
cloth and smothered in spirea, too. Under the foam of the flowers were 
all my presents, done up in my dear mother’s favourite parma violet 
tissue-paper and satin ribbons. The next hour was an intoxication. It 
always seemed as if all the things I had been longing for for months 
were collected there. When everybody had been thanked, I was left alone 
for a while to examine and exult in my new possessions; then I had to 

be dressed in my best clothes for the real crown of the day, a walk 

alone with my adored mother, with my pockets stuffed with pennies so 
that I could give something to every beggar we met! In the afternoon 
there would be a drive out to some point on the Campagna, with a box 
of bon-bons to help us enjoy the view, and in the evening the beloved 
godfather, Mr. Hooker, always came to dine and help me cut my birthday 
cake, a splendid edifice with my name and the date in pink and white 
frosting, wreathed in spirea and surrounded by lighted candles to the 
number of the years I had attained. 


As I grew a little older I preferred to spend the whole day in the 
country, and then the place to make for was the so-called Grotto of 
Egeria. There was surely solitude, where it seemed as if no one ever 
came but ourselves; the outer world was left a thousand miles behind; 
the velvet undulations of the lonely valley were all a carpet of short 
thyme over which we rolled like the little kids of the goats that 
scampered away at our approach. And, best of all, there was the deep 
grotto with the broken statue and the shadowy crystal of its mysterious 
spring, its sides and vault one mantle of diamond—sprent maidenhair 
fern, its moist air and soft green light—a reflection from sun and 
grass outside—making it a place where the most light-hearted child 


could not but feel the solemnity of something very ancient and very 
spiritual. I used to linger there to dream of Egeria, the more than 
mortal, less than spirit maid who revealed the lore of Heaven to the 
Sabine Sage. I could picture her pale beauty, as she would sit by the 
spring and let Numa tell her of all the perplexities and difficulties 

of his rule, and very earnestly did I beg her to appear to me too, 

but she never came; how could she, when that had never really been her 
home? Then I would leap back to earth with a bound and join my brother 
and sisters and the little playmates who always came with us, ina 
breathless game which began with a mystic incantation I have never 
heard except in those days and in my own family. I should be glad if 
any one could enlighten me as to its origin, though I fancy it may have 
been an inheritance from some witch ancestress. Thus it ran: 


“Intery, Mintery, Cutery, Corn, 
Apple Seed and Apple Thorn, 
Wire, Brier, Limber, Lock, 
Seven Geese in a Flock. 

Sit and Sing, 

By a Spring! 

O, U, T—OUT!” 


For every word a head was counted round and round the hand-in-hand 
ring, and the unlucky one to whom fell the last one “Out” had to break 

away and fly, with all the rest in mad pursuit. Some distant point, 

generally the last ilex tree on the far side of the grove, had been 

fixed upon as sanctuary; if the fugitive could touch this before being 

caught, all was well; if not, he or she was at the orders of the others 

for any wild prank they might choose to command—three somersaults down 
a steep incline was a favourite one, while the victors looked on and 

cheered or derided, as the case might be. 


Had our dear governess been of the Faith in those days as she was 
later, she could have told us more marvellous and romantic tales 

than we had ever heard about our storied playground—the “Triopius 
Pagus,”[1] not only of Atticus and Annia Regilla, but of Cecilia and 
Valerianus, and Tiburtius, and all the valiant comrades of Urban, 

and the immediate successors of his stormy pontificate. As it was, 

the classical landmarks were all that the Appian Way held for us, 
barring one spot, the “Domine, quo vadis?” of St. Peter, which had an 
unexplained fascination for us all. The Appian Way we loved for the 
sake of its endless beauties and for the monuments and ruins which 
were like a compendium of the history of Rome. A writer that I used to 
admire, though time has robbed me of his name, said that the things he 
loved best in the world were its high roads; that to look along one of 


these and know that it cut its way, in a clean swath, over mountain 

and plain, from one end of a continent to the other, was to be free 

to travel whithersoever fancy flew, no matter how chained and confined 
the body might be. The Appian Way, leading to the favourite seaport of 
Brundusium, a distance of rather less than a hundred and fifty miles, 
was the true road to Africa, to Palestine, and to all the eastern and 
southerly provinces of the huge straggling Empire. It was easier to 

sail the sea than to climb and descend the Alps; there are various 
records in history of a race, from some spot in the eastern portion of 
the Empire, run by accuser and accused, the one by sea and the other by 
land, each striving to reach the seat of power in Rome the first; and, 

in spite of the capricious storms and calms of the Adriatic, it was 
almost invariably the seafarer who won the day. 


Starting from the milestone of solid gold, which Rome set up on the 
Palatine as the centre of the world and the point from which all 
distances were to be measured, the Appian Way ran due south, issuing, 
in the early days, from the Capena Gate, which was pulled down and 
lost sight of when Aurelian enlarged the city’s precincts and rebuilt 

her walls as they stand to-day. Fine walls they were, with their huge 
outstanding buttresses at short, regular distances from one another 

all the way. The recesses between them were deep enough to shelter a 
dozen houses, and were utilised, down to my own time, for the erection 
of strong wooden stockades within which riders and pedestrians could 
take refuge at the approach of a herd of the fierce Campagna cattle 
being driven to market either in Rome or in some town further south. 
The Roman oxen look mild and peaceful enough when, nose-ringed and 
weighted with the ponderous wooden yoke, they draw the plough or wagon; 
but the three-year-old steer, though he is one of the most beautiful 
creatures in the world, with his snow-white hide, his startled eyes and 
his widely curved, black-tipped, arrow-pointed horns, is a terrifying 
customer to meet in his untamed state and with a score or two of his 
companions! 


It was forbidden of course to drive a herd through the city, but we 

often met them in our drives and rides. Once, I remember, riding alone 
save for a groom. I was exploring a winding lane, scarcely three feet 

wide and cut so deep that even from the saddle I could not see what lay 
on either side of it. Mooning along on a gentle little mare, perfectly 
happy with my own thoughts, I heard a cry from Tom, the good old 
English groom who was temporarily responsible for my safety: “Look out, 
Miss! It’s them blooming cattle. Put her at the bank!” 


I raised my eyes and saw a forest of horns, like files of spears, the 
first pair menacingly lowered, coming round a curve in the lane not 


twenty yards ahead of me. How we made the top of the bank I do not 
know—the mare quite understood the situation and was as nimble as a 
cat—but when we had dropped into the field on the other side we were 
both very shaky, and I felt too meek to resent Tom’s curt dictum: “The 
high road or the open after this, Miss! Them lanes isn’t safe for the 
likes of you!” 


He was not my own servant, only an employé of the one English 
livery-stable Rome possessed in those days, but if he had seen me grow 
up he could not have been more faithful and vigilant for my comfort 

and safety. He taught me to ride, and many a delightful scamper 

we had together over those ideal stretches of springy turf, but he 

never relaxed from his stern contempt of all things not British, and 
particularly of Latin equestrianism. I think that and the Englishman’s 
incurable homesickness were too much for him, for a year or two later I 
heard to my great regret that poor Tom had lost his mind and had had to 
be removed to an asylum. 


There are other animals, besides oxen, to whom it is well to give a 

wide berth on the Campagna—the sheep-dogs. They take their calling 
seriously and will let no stranger come within speaking distance 

of their flocks. There are two or more to each flock, and when they 

scent danger they send up a peculiar howl which summons the guardians 
of any others in the vicinity, so that before one knows it one may 

find oneself the centre of quite a mob of these formidable creatures, 
baying and leaping round one and thirsting for one’s blood. They are 
exceedingly handsome, of a pure ivory white, with long silky coats 

and well-feathered tails, the head broad at the brow and pointed 

at the muzzle in approved sheep-dog style. Brought up at home, they 
show great affection for their masters and acquire charming manners, 
but as professionals, in the exercise of their duty, they are rather 
terrifying. They particularly distrust mounted visitors, and it is more 
dangerous to approach them on horseback than on foot. Once, I was out 
with Dr. Nevin, the American clergyman, an old cavalry officer and an 
enthusiastic rider, who ought to have known every trick of the Campagna 
and its beasts, when we stumbled right into a flock of sheep, and the 
next moment we were attacked by five or six infuriated sheep-dogs, 
barking madly, leaping at our horses’ throats, catching at the skirt of 

my riding habit and Dr. Nevin’s long coat in the effort to drag us down 
from our saddles. The horses were badly frightened, but managed to kick 
quite judiciously, and broke away before either they or we had been 

hurt. We had a good run then with the dogs in full pursuit at first; 

then they left us alone and returned stolidly to their respective 

posts. 


Talking of the sheep-dog, whom somebody has rightly called “that bundle 
of intelligence,” I would note the fact that he has another delightful 
quality rather unusual in big dogs—humour. One of the quaintest 
incidents I ever saw occurred in a South Devon watering-place where 

we used to spend a good deal of our time. As the clock struck twelve, 

one fine summer’s day, a large flock of sheep was driven in at the 

upper end of the town, through the whole length of which they had to 
pass to come out on the Exeter road beyond. One very old sheep-dog 
accompanied them, but just as they had passed the schoolhouse, the 
doors were opened and a crowd of little children tumbled out into the 
street. The dog saw that the sheep could make but few mistakes in the 
straight street, so he deliberately turned back and started to drive 

the children after them. Running round and round, barking peremptorily, 
pushing the stragglers into place, he got some fifty or sixty little 

ones into a compact mass, and drove them along in the wake of the 

sheep. The children saw the joke and were immensely amused, but not one 
dared to drop out till the old dog, visibly laughing too, said good-bye 

with a bark and a wag, and bounded away after his own flock. 


I have always wondered why the dogs that accompanied the goats, when 
they were driven into Rome to be milked in the morning, were not proper 
sheep-dogs, but rather mild-tempered mongrels of every imaginable 
variety. I suppose the real sheep-dog would consider it beneath his 
dignity to look after mere goats, despised creatures belonging to poor 
peasants! Nevertheless, their daily visit was one of the pleasures 

of my youth—when I was not too sleepy to get up and look out of the 
window towards six or seven A.M. Their coming was heralded by the 
soft tinkling of two or three bronze bells hung round the necks of 

the leaders of the flocks, and then came the quick pattering of the 

little hoofs over the pavement of the Piazza SS. Apostoli. They had 

their regular points of call, and that was one of them, in the angle 
formed by the side of the convent attached to the Church, and the small 
steep street which was one of the outlets of the Piazza. There they 
would stay for perhaps half an hour, in the warm brown shade, while 
the people from all the houses round ran down with mugs and pitchers 
which the goatherd, a handsome young contadino, in peaked hat, goatskin 
leggings, and scarlet vest, filled with creamy, foaming milk for about 
twopence a quart. I was often ordered to drink it, and the tall glass 
overflowing with warm ivory froth was such a pretty object that it made 
me forget the rather rank flavour of the draught. 


Long before the goats came in, however, the silence of the dawn 
had been broken by the strange sad cry of the “Acqua Vi” man, who, 
announcing his wares in an almost funereal tone, lured the earliest 
labourers and artisans, on their way to their work, to begin the day 


with a nip of spirits. He was followed by two “calderari,” or tinkers, 

who must have had some secret feud, for they came along within a few 
minutes of each other every day on the same beat, and even Roman pots 
and kettles do not break down every day. One man announced himself in 
deep and hollow tones, his long-drawn “Cal-de-raro!” sounding like a 
passing-bell; the other was all that was gay and sprightly, and his 

cry was like a ripple of laughter, ending on an impossibly high note. 
Then there was the tramp cobbler, the seller of roasted melon seeds 
(bruscolinaro), the umbrella-mender, and I do not know how many more; 
musical, friendly, familiar, the old street cries gave a great charm to 

the morning hours. 


At one time, in a certain warm spring and summer, I was taken with 
a passion for early rising, and with my mountain-born maid, Adelina, 
used to be out and away long before the sun was up, walking for miles 
outside one of the gates and enjoying every minute of the divine 
morning freshness. The infancy of the day is a very wonderful thing 
anywhere, but most of all in my own Romagna, where the glow of the 
later hours and the riotous colours of sunset have a ripeness which 
blends but too well with the ancientness of the buildings and the 
gilded tumble of the ruins that are, and always will be, Campagna’s 
landmarks. But at dawn it is all young, bland, mysteriously dewy 

and immaculate, tint blending into tint, and shadow shaded through 
a hundred indefinable modulations of unborn blue and hinted violet 
and cloud grey, that will be plain gold later in the day. One of 

my favourite haunts at that hour was the “Giardino Colonna” which 
stretches up in a series of terraces from behind the palace just across 
the square from the Odescalchi, to end on the Quirinal in Piazza di 
Monto Cavallo. On the lower level the gardens can only be approached 
from the house, with which they are connected by a series of little 
ornamental bridges thrown across a deep and narrow intervening street 
utilised as a mews for the palace, but on the hill an imposing iron 
gateway, topped by the gilt crown and column which are the arms of 
the “Lustrissima Casa Colonna,” gives access to a paradise of trees 
and flowers and fountains which is the more delightful because so 
unexpected in the very heart of the city. 


Italian gardens, though generally planned to give one imposing 
spectacle of some kind, with great wealth of statues and marble 
balustrades and elaborate formations or quiet stretches of water, are 
rich in small sequestered courts of flowers and greenery; the people 
who seem to have cared least for privacy in their houses took pains to 
make many solitudes in their gardens. Doubtless the desire for shade 
from summer heats had much to do with the intricate—apartments, one 
might almost call them—which diversify the villas and cut off spot 


after spot in an absolute seclusion of high box walls and over-arching 
trees, entered only by one small opening somewhere in the otherwise 
impenetrable hedge. And, incidentally, the screened shelter thus 
afforded has fostered the growth and all-winter blooming of more 
delicate flowers and shrubs than could have survived the sudden attacks 
of the “tramontana,” in the open. The “Giardino Colonna” was full of 
charming surprises of the kind one remembers gratefully in the more 
arid stretches of life. One particular morning there remains very 
clearly imprinted on my memory, a morning of June, when I was running 
about with my small half-brother and sister, feeling very much their 
age. I had lost sight of them for a moment, and in seeking for them 
broke into an enclosure I had not seen before. Two or three tiny 
terraces, bordered with old bas-reliefs, lay just touched by the first 
rays of the sun; a delicate mimosa tree, very feathery and fragile, 

stood within reach of the spray of a fountain that sent a shaft of 
diamonds high into the air; all around was a tangle of Banksia roses 
and white lilies, and an ancient sarcophagus of honey-coloured marble 
on the top terrace, overflowing with ferns, looked like a golden casket 
in the low sunbeams. Every branch and leaf and petal was pearled with 
dew and spray, and the fragrance of the flowers in that miraculous 
freshness of the morning was almost too sweet for mortal senses to 
hear. 


It is so funny to see some of our brilliant decadents in art and 

literature trying to embody their ideas of the “_joie de vivre_” in 

pictures of wild debauch, in mad dances of painted girls and drunken 
youths, in reproductions of the entertainments invented to stimulate 

the senses of the old Romans and Egyptians—people already half dead 
with satiety and incapable of experiencing a single thrill of healthy 
pleasure. Five minutes of existence, given a young heart in a young 

body, on a summer dawn amid the flowers, outtops their crude imaginings 
of the joy of life as completely as the rising sunbeams outshine our 

poor artificial lights. 


I have been afraid to ask after the “Giardino Colonna” of late years. 

So many other Roman gardens have been destroyed by the beauty-haters 
who rule the city that I am always expecting to be told that it exists 

no longer. The great process of destruction has not been confined to 
Rome alone. Only the other day I learnt from a correspondent that the 
lovely Villa Doria at Pegli has been swept away to “make room” (in our 
half-depopulated Italy!) for a German soap factory! To the vultures of 
commerce nothing is sacred. All that is ancient and beautiful is an 
insult to the industrial nobodies, with their sordid past and their 
ignoble future. The more perfect a spot is the more it arouses their 
desire to destroy it and annihilate even its memory by using its site 


for the basest ends. After all, everybody feels more at home in a 
background suited to his complexion! 


I spoke in another book[2] of some forgotten villas that my sister and 

I discovered in the vicinity of Rome. One of these has, I have reason 

to believe, escaped the notice of the modern vandal, and I have no 
intention of revealing to him its name or location. Lying far out of 

the city, in a depression of the Campagna, it is invisible till one is 

close upon it, and we had passed near it hundreds of times before an 
accident revealed its existence to us. The very road to it is unmarked 

on the guide-book maps, and even from the road little is to be seen 
through the iron gate in the high brick wall save a formal court 
overgrown with grass, and a long low house, of graceful architecture, 

but much defaced by time and weather. Something of a mournful dignity 
in its aspect attracted us, and my sister suggested that we should 

alight from the carriage and see if we could get in. After ringing 

many times at the iron gate, we saw an alarmed contadino regarding us 
suspiciously from a corner of the house, evidently uncertain as to our 
character and motives. We lost no time in explanations, but promised 
him a lira if he would open the gate, whereupon he took courage, came 
and examined us more closely, and, seeing only two young girls with a 
private carriage and a respectable family coachman smiling in amusement 
at our enthusiasm, the guardian of the place relented and let us in. 


Then we realised what we had found. That which we had taken for the 
front of the house was only its back, turned, Moorish fashion, to the 
public road. Its front, all balconies and arches and tall old windows, 
looked towards the southeast, and from the first terrace, with its 
supporting colonnade, the ground sloped away in ever-widening spaces of 
wild greenery intersected with thick avenues of ilex trees that twisted 
away and lost themselves in dells beyond our view. The house really 
stood high, and was placed just where an opening in the undulations 
beyond gave a wide view of the Campagna stretching away to Tivoli and 
the Sabine Hills; but a moment after stepping down from that first 
terrace the outside world vanished and we found ourselves in one of 

the dream-gardens of the Renaissance, where it seemed as if no foot had 
trod for the last hundred years. The ilexes, all untrimmed, had united 

in dense roofs over the grass-grown avenues; the syringa had everywhere 
so interwoven itself with the high box hedges that these were now three 
and four feet thick and all abloom in their impenetrable interstices 

with white stars of sweetest perfume, mingling with the white cups of 
morning glories, unearthly pure and scentless, like the love prayers of 

a little nun. 


In ecstatic silence we went on and on, catching glimpses, through the 


rare openings in the green walls on either hand, of broad enclosures 

all a riot of flowers and grasses in the afternoon sun. It must have 

been at least a hundred years since the sun had struck through the 
many-tiered roof over our heads to touch the brown soil, bedded down 
with the leaves and acorns of a hundred autumns, under our feet. The 
shade that never could be shadow seemed painted in—a viewless veil 

of clear grey-brown, broken to an oval of gold where an archway in 

the hedge let in the westering sun. I had gathered a handful of ilex 
acorns, those delicate gems of polished grey-green set each in its 
fretted cup of colder grey—when a turn in the avenue brought us to 

a standstill before a statue on a pedestal—a young god in very old, 
dappled marble, his arms stretched out, his head thrown back, as if 
calling despairingly after some vanished worshipper. The deep greenery 
rose in an arch above him, the green walls shrank back to make a niche; 
the clear, colourless light touched his face and limbs almost to life 

as we looked at him—and then his appeal was answered. From some unseen 
point close to us there burst forth such a torrent of heart-broken 

song as can only come from the throat of an Italian nightingale in the 
solitude of a lost Italian garden. The silver notes went soaring to 
heaven and fell back in a rain of music like audible tears. Then, from 
far away, a sister Philomel took up the strain, another and another 
broke in and linked it on, till all the air was a delirium of music, 

wild and sweet and thrilling—going up from the little brown throats, 
without money and without price. 


The nightingales’ hour had come, and we, poor human intruders, crept 
away silently and left the lost garden to them. 


THE CUTTING OF MY LONG HAIR. 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of American Indian stories, by Zitkala-Sa 


The first day in the land of apples was a bitter-cold one; for the snow 

still covered the ground, and the trees were bare. A large bell rang for 
breakfast, its loud metallic voice crashing through the belfry overhead 

and into our sensitive ears. The annoying clatter of shoes on bare 

floors gave us no peace. The constant clash of harsh noises, with an 
undercurrent of many voices murmuring an unknown tongue, made a bedlam 
within which I was securely tied. And though my spirit tore itself in 

struggling for its lost freedom, all was useless. 


A paleface woman, with white hair, came up after us. We were placed in a 


line of girls who were marching into the dining room. These were Indian 
girls, in stiff shoes and closely clinging dresses. The small girls wore 
sleeved aprons and shingled hair. As I walked noiselessly in my soft 
moccasins, I felt like sinking to the floor, for my blanket had been 
stripped from my shoulders. I looked hard at the Indian girls, who 
seemed not to care that they were even more immodestly dressed than I, 
in their tightly fitting clothes. While we marched in, the boys entered 

at an opposite door. I watched for the three young braves who came in 
our party. I spied them in the rear ranks, looking as uncomfortable as I 
felt. A small bell was tapped, and each of the pupils drew a chair from 
under the table. Supposing this act meant they were to be seated, I 
pulled out mine and at once slipped into it from one side. But when I 
turned my head, I saw that I was the only one seated, and all the rest 

at our table remained standing. Just as I began to rise, looking shyly 
around to see how chairs were to be used, a second bell was sounded. All 
were seated at last, and I had to crawl back into my chair again. I 

heard a man's voice at one end of the hall, and I looked around to see 
him. But all the others hung their heads over their plates. As I glanced 

at the long chain of tables, I caught the eyes of a paleface woman upon 
me. Immediately I dropped my eyes, wondering why I was so keenly watched 
by the strange woman. The man ceased his mutterings, and then a third 
bell was tapped. Every one picked up his knife and fork and began 
eating. I began crying instead, for by this time I was afraid to venture 
anything more. 


But this eating by formula was not the hardest trial in that first day. 

Late in the morning, my friend Judéwin gave me a terrible warning. 
Judéwin knew a few words of English; and she had overheard the paleface 
woman talk about cutting our long, heavy hair. Our mothers had taught us 
that only unskilled warriors who were captured had their hair shingled 

by the enemy. Among our people, short hair was worn by mourners, and 
shingled hair by cowards! 


We discussed our fate some moments, and when Judéwin said, "We have to 
submit, because they are strong," I rebelled. 


"No, I will not submit! I will struggle first!" I answered. 


I watched my chance, and when no one noticed, I disappeared. I crept up 
the stairs as quietly as I could in my squeaking shoes,--my moccasins 
had been exchanged for shoes. Along the hall I passed, without knowing 
whither I was going. Turning aside to an open door, I found a large room 
with three white beds in it. The windows were covered with dark green 
curtains, which made the room very dim. Thankful that no one was there, 
I directed my steps toward the corner farthest from the door. On my 


hands and knees I crawled under the bed, and cuddled myself in the dark 
corner. 


From my hiding place I peered out, shuddering with fear whenever I heard 
footsteps near by. Though in the hall loud voices were calling my name, 
and I knew that even Judéwin was searching for me, I did not open my 
mouth to answer. Then the steps were quickened and the voices became 
excited. The sounds came nearer and nearer. Women and girls entered the 
room. I held my breath and watched them open closet doors and peep 
behind large trunks. Some one threw up the curtains, and the room was 
filled with sudden light. What caused them to stoop and look under the 
bed I do not know. I remember being dragged out, though I resisted by 
kicking and scratching wildly. In spite of myself, I was carried 

downstairs and tied fast in a chair. 


I cried aloud, shaking my head all the while until I felt the cold 

blades of the scissors against my neck, and heard them gnaw off one of 
my thick braids. Then I lost my spirit. Since the day I was taken from 

my mother I had suffered extreme indignities. People had stared at me. I 
had been tossed about in the air like a wooden puppet. And now my long 
hair was shingled like a coward's! In my anguish I moaned for my mother, 
but no one came to comfort me. Not a soul reasoned quietly with me, as 
my own mother used to do; for now I was only one of many little animals 
driven by a herder. 


FOREWORD 
Project Gutenberg’s Myths and Legends of the Sioux, by Marie L. McLaughlin 


In publishing these “Myths of the Sioux,” I deem it proper to state that 

I am of one-fourth Sioux blood. My maternal grandfather, Captain Duncan 
Graham, a Scotchman by birth, who had seen service in the British Army, 
was one of a party of Scotch Highlanders who in 1811 arrived in the 

British Northwest by way of York Factory, Hudson Bay, to found what was 
known as the Selkirk Colony, near Lake Winnipeg, now within the 
province of Manitoba, Canada. Soon after his arrival at Lake Winnipeg he 
proceeded up the Red River of the North and the western fork thereof 

to its source, and thence down the Minnesota River to Mendota, the 
confluence of the Minnesota and Mississippi Rivers, where he located. My 
grandmother, Ha-za-ho-ta-win, was a full-blood of the Medawakanton Band 
of the Sioux Tribe of Indians. My father, Joseph Buisson, born near 
Montreal, Canada, was connected with the American Fur Company, with 
headquarters at Mendota, Minnesota, which point was for many years the 


chief distributing depot of the American Fur Company, from which the 
Indian trade conducted by that company on the upper Mississippi was 
directed. 


I was born December 8, 1842, at Wabasha, Minnesota, then Indian country, 
and resided thereat until fourteen years of age, when I was sent to 
school at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 


I was married to Major James McLaughlin at Mendota, Minnesota, 

January 28, 1864, and resided in Minnesota until July 1, 1871, when I 
accompanied my husband to Devils Lake Agency, North Dakota, then Dakota 
Territory, where I remained ten years in most friendly relations with 

the Indians of that agency. My husband was Indian agent at Devils Lake 
Agency, and in 1881 was transferred to Standing Rock, on the Missouri 
River, then a very important agency, to take charge of the Sioux who 

had then but recently surrendered to the military authorities, and been 
brought by steamboat from various points on the upper Missouri, to be 
permanently located on the Standing Rock reservation. 


Having been born and reared in an Indian community, I at an early age 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the Sioux language, and having lived on 
Indian reservations for the past forty years in a position which brought 
me very near to the Indians, whose confidence I possessed, I have, 
therefore, had exceptional opportunities of learning the legends and 
folk-lore of the Sioux. 


The stories contained in this little volume were told me by the older 
men and women of the Sioux, of which I made careful notes as related, 
knowing that, if not recorded, these fairy tales would be lost to 
posterity by the passing of the primitive Indian. 


The notes of a song or a strain of music coming to us through the night 
not only give us pleasure by the melody they bring, but also give us 
knowledge of the character of the singer or of the instrument from which 
they proceed. There is something in the music which unerringly tells us 
of its source. I believe musicians call it the “timbre” of the sound. It 

is independent of, and different from, both pitch and rhythm; it is the 
texture of the music itself. 


The “timbre” of a people’s stories tells of the qualities of that 
people’s heart. It is the texture of the thought, independent of its 
form or fashioning, which tells the quality of the mind from which it 
springs. 


In the “timbre” of these stories of the Sioux, told in the lodges and 


at the camp fires of the past, and by the firesides of the Dakotas of 
today, we recognize the very texture of the thought of a simple, grave, 
and sincere people, living in intimate contact and friendship with the 
big out-of-doors that we call Nature; a race not yet understanding all 
things, not proud and boastful, but honest and childlike and fair; a 
simple, sincere, and gravely thoughtful people, willing to believe that 
there may be in even the everyday things of life something not yet fully 
understood; a race that can, without any loss of native dignity, gravely 
consider the simplest things, seeking to fathom their meaning and to 
learn their lesson--equally without vain-glorious boasting and trifling 
cynicism; an earnest, thoughtful, dignified, but simple and primitive 
people. 


To the children of any race these stories can not fail to give pleasure 
by their vivid imaging of the simple things and creatures of the great 
out-of-doors and the epics of their doings. They will also give an 
intimate insight into the mentality of an interesting race at a most 
interesting stage of development, which is now fast receding into the 
mists of the past. 


MARIE L. McLAUGHLIN (Mrs. James McLaughlin). 


McLaughlin, S. D., May 1, 1913. 


INTERVIEW 

EMMA GRISHAM 

1118 Jefferson St. 

Nashville, Tennessee 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Slave Narratives: A Folk History of Slavery 

in the United States From Interviews with Former Slaves, by Work Projects Administration 


"I wuz bawn in Nashville. I'se up in 90 y'ars, but I tell dem I'se 
still young. I lived on Gallatin Pike long ‘fore de war, an uster se'd 
de soldiers ride by." 


"Mah marsters name wuz Wm. Penn Harding. Mah daddy wuz sold at Sparta, 
Tennessee 'fore I wuz bawn en Marster Harding bought 'ilm. Mah mammy 
erready ‘longed ter de Hardings." 


"I don' member much ‘bout slavery I wuz small, but I know I wore a 
leetle ole slip wid two er three bottons in frunt. Mammy would wash me 


en I'd go out frunt en play wid de white chilluns." 


"W'en de fightin’ got so heavy mah white peeple got sum Irish peeple 
ter live on de plantation, en dey went south, leavin' us wid de Irish 
peeple." 


"I wuz leetle en I guess I didn't think much 'bout freedum, I'd allus 
had plenty ter eat en w'ar." 


"Dunno ob any slaves gittin' nuthin at freedum.” 


"Our white folks didn't whup mah peeple; but de oberseers whup'd de 
slaves on uther plantations." 


"De Yankees had camps on de Capitol hill. En dere wuz soldier camps in 
east Nashville en you had ter hab a pass ter git thro?" 


"IT member w'en de pen wuz on 15th en Chuch, en de convicts wuk'd 
‘round de Capitol." 


"I went ter schul at Fisk a short time, w'en hit wuz neah 12th en 
Cedar, en a w'ile down on Chuch St. Mah teacher allus bragged on me 
fer bein' clean en neat. I didn't git much schuling, mah daddy wuz lak 
mos' ole folks, he though ef'n you knowd yo a, b, c's en could read a 
line, dat wuz 'nuff. En he hired me out. Dunno w'at dey paid me, fer 
hit wuz paid ter mah daddy." 


"I wuz hired ter a Mrs. Ryne fer y'ars, whar de Loveman store ez now. 
Dere wuz a theatre whar Montgomery Ward store ez, a lot ob de theatre 
peeple roomed en bo'ded wid Mrs. Ryne, en dey would gib me passes ter 
de sho' en I'd slip up in de gall'ry en watch de sho’. I couldn't read 

a wud but I '‘joy'd goin’. Mah daddy wuz a driver fer Mr. Ryan." 


"I nussed fer a Mrs. Mitchell en she had a boy in schul. One summer 
she went 'way. A Mrs. Smith wid 10 boys wanted me ter stay wid her 
til Mrs. Mitchell got back en I staid en laked dem so well dat I 
wouldin go back ter Mrs. Mitchell's." 


"I went ter Memphis en ma'ied George Grisham in 1870. He jinned de 
army, as ban' leader, went ter San Antonio, Texas en I kum back ter 
Mrs. Smith's en stayed 'til her mammy lost her mind. Mah husband d'ed 
in Texas, fum heart truble. All his things wuz sent back ter me, en 

eve'y month I got a $30.00 pension fer me en mah daughter. W'en she 
wuz 16 dey cut hit down en I only git $12.00 now." 


"I edj'cated mah daughter at Fisk; en she's bin teachin’ schul since 
1893. She buy dis place en we live tergedder. We hab good health en 
both ez happy. I hab a 'oman kum eve'y Monday en wash fer us." 


"De ole songs I member ez: 


"Harp fum de Tomb dis Mournful Sound." 
"Am I a soldier ob de Cross." 


"Ole signs ez: Dream ob snakes, sign ob de'th.--Ef a hen crows a sign 
ob de'th.--Sneeze wid food in mouth means de'th.--Ef a black cat 
crosses de road, walk backwards 'til you git pas' whar hit crossed. 
Mah parents useter tell lots ob tales but I can't think ob dem." 


"Oh honey, I dunno w'at dis young peeples ez kum'n ter. Dey ez so 
diffent fum de way I wuz raised. I don't think much ob dis white en 
black mar'ages. Hit shouldn't be 'lowed." 


"T ‘long ter de Missionary Baptist.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
Project Gutenberg's Pioneer Colored Christians, by Harriet Parks Miller 


“RECOLLECTION IS THE ONLY PARADISE FROM WHICH 
WE CANNOT BE TURNED OUT.” 


To the aged, it is a delightful refuge. I found this especially true in 
the case of Aunt Gaines Williams, whom I visited May 16, 1911. 


She was living with her youngest daughter, Mrs. Sarah Northington, on 
Esq. James H. Achey’s farm. Not until I began, several years ago, to 
interview these faithful old colored representatives of antebellum 
times, did I know how their minds were stored with rich recollections. 


I was anxious to talk with Aunt Eliza, because she had been in touch 
with the Carr family all her life, and her daughter had been the wife 
of the late Rev. Altheus Carr. 


[Illustration: Aunt Eliza Gaines Williams. Mother of five generations 
of her family. ] 


Aunt Eliza was born in 1828, as the property of Major James Norfleet, 

a prominent citizen of Robertson county, who owned large possessions 
on Sulphur Fork Creek; his homestead site being now owned by Greer 
Brothers, a mile or two southeast of Port Royal. At her birth, Major 
Norfleet gave her to his daughter Louisa, who named her for a favorite 
schoolmate, Mary Eliza Wheatley, but for short they always called her 
Eliza. Her mind seemed to dwell first, on her white people, of whom she 
spoke as follows: 


“My young Mistress, Miss Louisa Norfleet, married Mr. Abraham Gaines, 
Mr. Billie Gaines’ father, and lived where Mr. Ed. Bourne now lives, 

in the village of Port Royal. When Mr. Billie Gaines was a few months 

old his mother went to Mr. Sam Northington’s to spend a few days, and 
while she was there she ate something that disagreed with her, and died 
suddenly from congestion of the stomach. 


“I had a baby child nearly the same age of hers, and I nursed them both 
at my own breast. That has been sixty odd years ago, but I grieve for 
her till yet, for she was good to me. I’m trying to be ready to meet 

her. Mr. Billie Gaines does not forget me; he comes to see me, and 
sends me a present now and then, and so does Mr. Frazier Northington. 


“I was the mother of fourteen children by my first husband, Wiley 
Gaines, and there is something in my family that very few people live 

to see, the fifth generation. My oldest daughter, Annie, married 

Henry Fort, Sister Margaret Fort’s son; their oldest daughter, 

Margaret, married Gabe Washington, and their daughter, Amanda, has 
grand-children. While I was talking about my white folks, I forgot to 
tell you they were kin to the ‘big folks,’ the Bakers, the Dortch’s, 

and Governor Blount. These three families lived out on Parson’s Creek, 
and Major Baker gave the land on his place for that great camp ground, 
called Baker’s Camp Ground. Lor, the good old times the people used to 
have at the Baker’s camp meetings. You could hear them shouting for 
miles! The little church wasn’t much larger than a family room, but 
they had tents all along the creek bottom near the big Baker spring, 

and held the meetings two or three weeks at a time. Brother Horace Carr 
enjoyed these camp meetings; I’ve heard him tell of some of the big 
sermons old Dr. Hanner, Dr. West, and others used to preach there, but 
somehow he was partial to Red River Church, above all the rest. It was 
through his influence that I, and a host of others joined Red River, 

and then when we were freed, and the Lord blessed us with a church of 
our own, we followed him to Mount Zion. 


“If everybody that Brother Horace influenced to be Christians here on 
earth are with him in heaven today, he has a glorious throng around 


him. I will never forget the last time I saw him. I heard he was 

sick, and I went over and carried him a lunch basket of nice things to 
eat. The weather was warm, and he was able to bring his chair out and 
sit in his yard. He had dropsy and did not live very long after that. 

He talked of heaven most of the time; he would clap his hands and say: 


‘T’m nearing my Father’s house, 
Where many mansions be, 

Nearer the great white throne, 
My people are waiting for me.’ 


“I used to go to Brother Horace’s prayer meetings that he held around 
at night in homes that permitted him, and one night he called on me to 
pray in public. I was confused, and did not say but a few words, but 

he told me that a few from the heart were worth ten thousand from the 
tongue. When I told him good bye, the last visit I made him, he held my 
hand a long time, and pointed toward heaven and said, ‘In the name of 
our Lord, we must set up our banner. Set it high, and never look down.” 


* * * * * 


After the first talk with Aunt Eliza, I made a second visit, the same 
week, for the purpose of taking her picture, but after reaching her 

home a rain storm came on suddenly, and we could not get the sunlight 
necessary to picture making. She had been advised by telephone that we 
would be there, and was nicely dressed for the occasion. Strange to 

say, she was eighty-two years old, and had never had a picture taken. 


We succeeded next day however, in securing a very good one. 


On my second visit to her she met me at the door in her characteristic 
pleasant manner and said: 


“I’ve been studying a heap about what you said and read to me the other 
evening when you were here, and I told my daughter that I believed the 
Lord had directed you to write this history of my people, and their 

early struggles. If somebody does not take it up, the old heads will 

all soon be gone, and there will be nobody left to tell the story.” 


Among the older members of Mount Zion Church who have aided me 
materially in securing facts concerning its early history, I would 

mention Dan and Jerry Fort. While neither of them were charter members, 
they have been prominently identified with the church for many years. 
They have seen it rise from the little box house, with its seventy 

unlettered members of forty-three years ago, to a reasonably well 


educated membership of something over three hundred. 


Crude and humble as that first church building was, I have heard it 
said that Uncle Horace on preaching days would pause on the hillside 
before entering, and praise God for the privileges he enjoyed. It 
seemed that a new heart was in his bosom and a new song was on his 
lips. He loved the little house of worship as though it had been handed 
down to him as a present, direct from heaven. 


Uncle Horace was instrumental in organizing two other churches besides 
Mount Zion, Antioch, near Turnersville, in Robertson county, and 

Nevil’s Chapel, near Rudolphtown, in Montgomery. Along with prominent 
mention of the great Christian leader of his people, I must not omit 

due tribute to some of his followers; principal among whom was Uncle 
John McGowan, a member of Mount Zion Church forty-two years, and all 
the time leading a life worthy of emulation. 


Uncle John was born on what was known as the George Wimberly place 
near Rossview, in Montgomery county, in 1822. He was the property of 
Miss Katherine Wimberly, who married Mr. Milton Bourne, brother of the 
late Mr. William Bourne, of Port Royal, Tenn. Mr. Milton Bourne owned 
and settled the present homestead site of Mr. John Gower, of Port 

Royal. After living happily there for a number of years, he became 
financially embarrassed, and was forced to sell some of his most 

valuable slaves. Among them, in young manhood’s prime, was Uncle John, 
who, in no spirit of bitterness, often referred to his sale as follows: 

“A large block, or box, was placed in the front yard for us to stand 

on, that the bidders might get a good look at us. The bid opened lively 
when I was put up, for I was considered a pretty likely man, as the 

saying went. When the bidding went way up into several hundred dollars, 
I was knocked off to Mr. Lawson Fort. I was glad of that, for I had 

lived near him and knew him to be a good man. I hadn’t long settled 

my mind down on having a good home the balance of my life, when up 
comes somebody and told me Mr. Fort didn’t buy me, he was just bidding 
for Mr. Patrick McGowan. ‘My feathers fell,’ as the saying is, for I 

didn’t know how me and an Irishman I didn’t know anything about were 
going to get along together. But it so happened that we got along fine; 
while his ways were a little different from what I had been used to 

with Mr. Bourne and the Wimberleys, I soon found him to be a man that 
would treat you right if you deserved it. He had his own curious way of 
farming, and no matter what price was paid for tobacco, he would not 

let a plant grow on his place. He had a very good little farm joining 

the Royster place, and raised more potatoes than anybody in that whole 
country. 


“I have heard him tell often of letting Elder Reuben Ross, the great 
Baptist preacher that came to this country from North Carolina over a 
hundred years ago, live in a cabin in his yard till he could arrange 

to get a better home. Elder Ross had a large family, and Mr. McGowan 
took some of them in his own house. He was kind to strangers, and never 
turned the needy from his door. 


“I must tell you of a whipping I got while I belonged to Mr. Milton 
Bourne, that I did not deserve, and if I had the time to go over again, 

I would whip the negro who caused me to get it. There was a still house 
on Red River, not far from Mr. Sugg Fort’s mill, it was long before 

Mr. Fort owned the mill; Mr. Joe Wimberly owned and operated the still 
house. In that day and time, the best people of the land made whiskey; 
it was pure, honest whiskey, and did not make those who drank it do 
mean things, like the whiskey of today. Mr. Bourne had hired me to Mr. 
Wimberly to work in the still house, with a lot of other boys, about my 
age--along about nineteen and twenty years old. We were a lively set of 
youngsters, and laid a plan to steal a widow woman’s chickens one night 
and have a chicken fry. We took a solemn pledge just before we started, 
that we would never tell on each other, if the old lady suspicioned 

us. Well we stole them, and one of the boys, Bob Herndon, who had been 
raised to help his mammy about the kitchen, was a pretty good cook, and 
he fried them. I think it was the best fried chicken I ever put in my 
mouth. A day or two went by, the still house shut down, and they put 
me to work in the field. Corn was knee high, I was chopping out bushes 
in a field near the river, when I saw Mr. Wimberly’s overseer come 
stepping down the turn row like he was mad as a hornet. I knew him so 
well, I could tell when he was mad, as far as I could see him. My heart 
began to beat pretty fast, as he asked about the chickens. I told him I 
did not know a thing about them, but when he began to tell things that 
really took place, I knew some one had given us away. He got out his 
rope and tied me to a hickory sapling, and said: ‘Now John, I’m going 

to give you a little dressing off for this, Bob Herndon has let the cat 

out of the wallet; of course he is the biggest rascal of the gang.’ 

Every now and then he’d stop, and ask me if I was ready to own up, but 
he soon found I was not, and turned me loose to chopping bushes out of 
the corn again. About twenty years after that, I met that same overseer 
at the mill one rainy day; he was older, and I reckon his heart had 
softened, and we laughed and talked over that chicken fry, and what it 
cost me. It was the first and last dishonorable scrape I ever got into.” 


[Illustration: Uncle John McGowan, the great Broom Maker. ] 


Uncle John was twice married, and the father of several highly 
respected sons, and daughters, several of whom still survive him. His 


second son by his first marriage, Rev. Burnett McGowan, is a Baptist 
minister of some prominence, and owns a nice little home near Adams, 
Tennessee. Uncle John was an expert broom maker, and during the last 
twenty years of his life he made a circuit of certain sections of 

Robertson and Montgomery counties about three times a year, delivering 
his brooms to his old customers, who would use no other make but “The 
John McGowan brand.” They were honest brooms, and lasted twice as long 
as the factory made ones. He had a business way of distributing broom 
corn seed among his customers at planting time, and after the corn was 
harvested, he would follow the crops, and make up the brooms on the 
shares. 


He was so polite and pleasant that his friends, both white and colored, 
made him welcome in their homes free of charge, a week or ten days 

at a time during the broom making season. He was a fine judge of 

human nature, and often discussed in a very original manner the 
characteristics of the families with whom he stayed. After a short 

illness from the infirmities of old age, he died at the home of his 

son, Rev. Burnett McGowan, August, 1910. He was laid to rest at the old 
E. L. Fort homestead, with impressive ceremonies by Benevolent Treasure 
Lodge No. 7, of which he had long been an honored member. 


IMPASSIONED FALLACIES OF FEMINISM 
The Project Gutenberg eBook, Feminism and Sex-Extinction, 
by Arabella Kenealy 


"The sexual love which has its origin in what is external and 
accidental may easily be turned to hate, a kind of madness that is 
nourished on discord; but that love, on the other hand, is lasting 
which has its source in freedom of soul and in the will to bear and 
bring up children."--_Spinoza._ 


There is no subject save that of Religion about which so much 
impassioned fallacy has been spoken and written as has been spoken and 
written round the Woman Question. 


For more than half a century--since Mill wrote his famous _ Subjection_, 
indeed--it has become an increasing vogue to regard Woman as a martyr; 
more or less sainted, more or less crushed and effaced beneath the 


iron-heeled tyrannies, personal, economic, and political, of the 

oppressor, Man. And it has been in the spirit of this conviction and in 
fervid endeavours--indignant and chivalrous on the part of the one sex, 
and still more indignant and but little less chivalrous on the part of 

the other--to liberate unhappy victims from a barbarous oppression, that 
most of the impassioned fallacy has been spoken and written, and doughty 
deeds done. 


At the certain cost, therefore, of being stigmatised as a reactionary 
(severely qualified), I propose to unmask some of these which I believe 
to be baseless obsessions, and to present a wholly new--and, I hope, a 
more veracious and inspiring version of the case between the sexes. 


To begin with, I assert boldly that the so-called Subjection of Woman, 
very far from having been a cruel injustice merely, on the part of man, 
has served, on the contrary, as a blessing and an inestimable benefit 

not only to herself but to the Race bound up in her. A blessing often 
rough and painful in its methods, during epochs when all other methods 
were both rough and painful, attended, too, by wrongs and cruelties; 
yet, in the main, operating vastly to her well-being and advancement 
and, in hers, to those of the Race. 


Looking back upon the hard and bloody routes of Evolution whereby the 
human Races have attained to present-day developments, we see our 
forbears groping blindly, fighting blindly, advancing blindly; 

stumbling, falling, picking up again; making new departures only 
hopelessly to lose the road; making new departures, now to find it and 
trudge on. In all its painful and laborious phases, a terrible and 

sordid climb. Yet, nevertheless, in its great annals of Ascent, a noble 

and a wondrous March of Progress. 


And whether we are Religionists or Evolutionists--or are sufficiently 
broad-minded to be both--the history of Life is seen to have been a 
history of deathless effort, never ceasing, never waning; renewed with 
every generation; intensified by every further acquisition of new power, 
as, with every further recognition of new goals and problems, the 
ever-increasing Purpose and the ever-increasing perplexity and 
complexity of The Purpose revealed itself at every step. It becomes 
increasingly clear, moreover, that Creation, or Creative Evolution (to 
employ Professor Bergson's phrase), has been the resultant of a 
progressive aggregation of Atomic Matter about some vast immanent 
_Idea_, slowly and by infinitesimal degrees materialising in the 
objective. Very much as bricks are grouped about the pre-conceived plan 
of a house, and could not be assembled in the building of the simplest 


tool-hut without predetermination of the site of every brick, and of 
the relation of every brick to every other. 


And in all those past ages of conflict, bringing Order out of Chaos, 
Progress out of Order, and an ever-increasing domination of blind Energy 
and Inorganic Matter by Mind and Purpose, the fighting male it has been 
who, in his conquest of the Earth as in his conquest of other fighting 
males, both brute and human, has borne the greater heat and burden of 
the day. Women have striven also--toil has been the crux of their 
development as of their mates. But men have striven twofold. While women 
toiled in the security of homes, the sword, the blunderbuss or 

press-gang, or the equivalent of these, according to the epoch, awaited 
men and still await them at most street-corners of the arduous male 
career. 


Women have suffered more, _ psychically_; because this way lay their 
nature and their human lot. Men have suffered more, _ materially_; 
because here lay theirs. And since advancement comes by suffering, women 
are reaping to-day the harvest of past travail of their sex, in the 

higher psychical development which now characterises that sex. During 
centuries when men were vastly too hard-pressed by the struggle for 

barest existence to have been aware that they possessed souls, women 

were privileged to be aware of theirs--by the affliction thereof. 


The immediate purpose of this fencing of the women behind the stronger 
frames, the stronger wills, and stronger brains of fighting males was 

the Racial one, of course. While men battled with environment and with 
alien aggressors for their lives and for their food, as for those of the 
family, the sheltered women were alike the loom and cradle of the Race. 
As well, they made havens, or homes, for the fighters to return to for 
sleep and refreshment. They plied a simple, primitive agriculture, 
practised a primitive healing art, and otherwise evolved The 

Humanities. But since mortal power is limited, power expended in one 
direction is power withdrawn from some other. Power spent in battle is 
power lost to progress. The woman who, with the instinct for home and as 
shelter for her babes, laid the foundations of Architecture in a hut of 
mud, was enabled to do this solely by virtue of masculine protection. 


It is in peace only that Progress arises, in leisure that The Arts 

evolve. And woman, walled in by the lives of the males, found leisure of 
body and mind to pluck flowers for the adorning of her hut, to shape 
platters of clay, and, later, even for embellishment of these with crude 
designs. Thus she was the first artist. 


The fighting male was--by necessity--destructive. He invented a club. 


The female was--by privilege--constructive. She invented the needle (a 
fish-bone, doubtless). And while the male transmitted to offspring his 
virile fighting and destructive qualities, woman tempered and humanised 
these by incorporating with them her milder traits and artistries of 
peace. Lacking the male aggressive and protective faculties, however, 
increasing in skill and resource with his ever further Adaptation to 

(and of) environment, woman's gentler and humanising aptitudes would 
have had neither opportunity for evolution, nor scope for exercise and 
further sway. 


II 


I have been reading an account, by a naturalist, of some phases in the 
life-history of crabs. And it is interesting to find even among 

creatures so low in the Life-scale (although Darwin regarded these as 
the most intelligent of _crustaceze_) that same instinct of protection of 
the female which is seen in the higher orders of creation. 


Acrab, being encased in an unyielding shell, is able to increase its 
growth only by "casting" its shell and developing one of larger size 
over its increased bulk. During the interval between casting an old 
shell and acquiring a new one, the crab in its soft, pulpy condition is 
readily injured, or falls prey to its natural enemies. To protect itself 

as well as may be, it shelters in rocky crevices or in other available 
hiding-places. This shell-casting occurs in both sexes, of course. But 
the circumstances under which the change is made differ widely in the 
sexes. For while the male-crab has no protector during his defenceless, 
shell-less state, his shell is cast a month or more earlier than occurs 

in the female; after which he feeds up, in order to be in superior 
fighting trim for her protection during her shell-casting phase. 
Fishermen describe him as then spreading himself over her as a hen 
covers her chicks, and in her defence desperately attacking all comers. 
The result of such protection of the female is that, although males are 
larger and fiercer, "hen-crabs" are numerous, while males are scarce. 


The like is true of nearly every species. The males protect the females. 
Even the gorilla, savage and most terrible of beasts, lies at night on 
guard beneath the tree in which his mate and offspring sleep. If need 
arise, he fights to the death in their defence. 


With regard to the chivalrous devotion of male-birds, Olive Schreiner 

thus comments in __Woman and Labour_ (an example of that I have ventured 
to describe as the "impassioned fallacy" hurtling round the Woman 
Question): "Along the line of bird-life and among certain of its 


species, sex has attained its highest zsthetic, and one might almost say 
intellectual, development on earth ... represents the realisation of the 
highest sexual ideal which haunts humanity." 


(This however, less, I fear, to accredit the male-sex with chivalry than 
to discredit the human male by ornithological comparison!) 


One does not profess that such protective réle of males--beast and bird 
and crab--is the outcome of sentiment. It is instinctive, subconscious. 
Nature's purpose being to preserve and to perpetuate species, she 
achieves this by safeguarding the female. The province of the male in 
reproduction is but slight and brief. It exacts so little from him as to 
interfere not at all with those other masculine activities which are the 
function of his sex. 


Whereas, as Professor Lester Ward says, "Woman [and the female of all 
species] _is_ the Race." Out of her blood and bone and vital powers she 
evolves and fashions it, nurtures and ministers to it. 


III 


For the preservation of species, two réles are essential: the Male réle 
of Combat, demanding strength and boldness, resource and 
fighting-quality, in order to protect and provide for the female and 
offspring; and the Female réle of Devotion and Self-surrender, in order 
to nurture offspring ante-natally, and, after birth, to nurture and to 
tend its helplessness. 


Now all but biologists, perhaps, take it as matter-of-course that Love 
had its origin in Sex. 


Seeing love between the sexes as the strongest and most dominant of the 
civilised passions, it is natural to infer that it was born of the 

instinctive attraction between male and female, and that this 

instinctive attraction, with the growth and expansion of faculty, mental 
and temperamental, has evolved to the high and tender issues to be found 
in latter-day romantic passion; theme of poets, novelists, artists; 

richest and most exquisite of life's emotions; inspiration and motive of 
the finest human achievements. A passion which, for a space at least, 
transfigures the natures and ennobles the lives of all but the crass and 

the sordid. 


Nevertheless--Love did not arise out of sex. The sex-relation in primal 
men and women held no element of affection; no sympathy, tenderness, 
self-sacrifice, or other attribute of Love. On the part of the female, 

it was compulsory surrender and the habit of surrender to superior 
strength, mitigated, doubtless, by a subconscious instinct to secure 
offspring. In the male, it was impulse as tyrannous and selfish as was 
the instinct to kill. Like the instinct to kill, a factor in it made for 
fitness for survival. There was in it, accordingly, an element of 
instinctive selection. But the selection made for survival-fitness 

merely in the mate. It owed nothing to sentimental appeal exercised by 
one female, and lacking in another. The instinct to mate was implanted 
by Nature for the continuation of species. If its observance contained 
an element of gratification, it held no more of reciprocity than did the 
gratification of that stronger lust, to kill, include a consideration of 

the feelings of the prey, or than greed of any other form of possession 
extends a grace of reciprocal benefit to the thing acquired. 


Modern savages have no conception of sexual love. There are no 
love-songs, no courtship, no affection in their matings. The males marry 
mainly in order to secure wives to work for them. And they select strong 
women because these are best fitted for work. Or they select women who 
have some or another small possession. Biological instinct is a factor, 
doubtless, but it is not a factor of sentiment. 


In his fine book, _ Natural Law in the Spiritual World_, Professor 
Drummond says: 


"Probably we have all taken for granted that husbands and wives 
have always loved one another. Evolution takes nothing for granted 
... in the lower reaches of Human Nature, husband and wife do not 
love one another ... for the vast mass of mankind during the long 
ages which preceded historic times, conjugal love was probably all 
but unknown... 


"The idea that the existence of sex accounts for the existence of 

love is untrue. Marriage among early races has nothing to do with 

love. Among savage peoples, the phenomenon everywhere confronts us 
of wedded life without a grain of love. Love then is no necessary 
ingredient of the sex-relation; it is not an outgrowth of passion. 

Love is love and has always been love, and has never been anything 
lower." 


Even to-day, despite the evolution of the higher faculties, despite long 


centuries of inherited habit and tradition, and despite the circumstance 
that in all the nobler types of men and women the sex-instinct is 
spiritualised by affection and understanding--Even in this late day of 
civilisation, the male sex-instinct may be seen still in all its native 
tyranny and selfishness; seeking gratification in sensuality and 

cruelty, with callous disregard alike of the welfare as of the suffering 

of its victim. In the violation of women and children that occurs both 

in peace and in war, the instinct manifests as an impulse of aggression, 
and the sex-function as one of brutality or ruthless lust. 


IV 


Respecting the origin of Mind and Emotion, Charles Darwin said: 


"In what manner the mental powers were first developed in the 
lowest organisms, is as hopeless an inquiry as how life itself 
first originated." 


And Huxley: 


"I know nothing, and never hope to know anything of the steps by 
which the passage from molecular movement to states of 
consciousness is effected. The two things are on two utterly 
different platforms, the physical facts go along by themselves and 
the mental facts go along by themselves." 


While Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace (the biologist who was working out the 
theory of Natural Selection simultaneously with Darwin, both unaware 
that the other was working in the same direction) attributes to a 

Creative act of God, all the moral and intellectual qualities which have 
been super-added in man to those lesser and simpler ones he possesses in 
common with the higher animals. Wallace describes this as a "Divine 
Influx," and regards it as being wholly distinct and apart from the slow 
and gradual processes of Natural Selection. 


But yet, in point of fact, what was it that inspired and energised the 
earlier processes, if not this same Divine Influx? The simpler processes 
must, from their earliest rudimentary beginnings, have been leading up 
to the later and more complex. And the later and more complex were, 
surely, continuous with the simpler--since Nature abhors miracles, and 


works by slow progressive biological sequences. 


Nothing shows as more impersonal than a crystal; cold, hard, senseless, 
motionless. And yet in crystals is the element of Life, even the power 

of reproduction, showing factors of sex already operative in them. While 
living bodies, charged with warmth, mobility, sentience, intelligence, 
have Inorganic Matter for their basis of construction. And that 
Inorganic elements are very far from being the impersonal things they 
seem, but are linked by subtle correspondences to living Mind and vital 
powers, is shown by their effects on living processes and consciousness. 
Given as medicines, digestion (which is a species of rapid evolution 
from lower to higher forms of energy) develops such vital inherences 
within them as prove their apparent impersonality to contain a principle 
continuous not only with living processes, but with the highest 
mentality. 


Professor Leduc observes in his illuminating book, "The Mechanism of 
Life," "_ the ordinary physical forces have, in fact, a power of 
organisation infinitely greater than has been hitherto supposed by the 
boldest imagination_." 


Coralline structures and beautiful shells, fungi, leaves, and plants 
bearing coloured, flowerlike blooms spring into growth when a formless 
fragment of calcium salt is dropped into a chemical solution. And these 
"Osmotic growths," artificially produced, possess far greater complexity 
of structure and of function than do the simpler living organisms of 
Nature. 


The evidences of a Vast Stupendous Plan, which every further scientific 
discovery still further emphasises, are slowly forcing from our men of 
Science the confession that behind the marvellous phenomena their 
findings reveal, and which they are powerless to explain, must lie a 
Cause, occult and irresistible, an Impulse, all-pervading, 
incomprehensible. 


Bergson describes an _élan vital_--a living impetus--determining such 
phenomena. 


In his Presidential address to the British Association at Dublin, in 

1908, Professor J. S. Haldane summed up as follows the position of 
Physiological Science: "The point now reached is that the conceptions of 
Physics and Chemistry are insufficient to enable us to understand 
physiological phenomena." 


Weismann says: "Behind the co-operating forces of Nature, we must admit 
a Cause ... inconceivable in its nature, of which we can only say one 
thing with certainty, that it must be theological." 


Drummond says: "Evolution is Advolution,--better, it is Revelation--the 
phenomenal expression of the Divine, the progressive realisation of the 
Ideal, the Ascent of Love." 


If, then, we admit Life to be the product of a Divine Influx, whereby 
Inorganic Matter has been, by way of evolutionary processes, 
increasingly empowered to fructify in living form and faculty, Human 
Attributes are seen to be the flower of Spiritual seed, which, sown in 
Life, has germinated; has struck roots of biological function into 

living flesh and put forth leaves in living traits; has developed in 
physiological processes and blossomed in powers of Mind and of body. And 
as the stronger and deeper the grip of its roots in the earth, the 

taller and nobler the oak towers heavenward, so it must be with human 
characteristics. The deeper and more firmly the seedling faculties 

strike roots in living function, the fuller and more potent springs the 
impulse toward that evolutionary perfection which is the goal of Human 
Being. 


If, however, living processes are the resultant of a Divine Influx, they 
are Spiritual processes. Life is then a manifestation in Matter, of 

Spirit. All the developments of Life are Spiritual phenomena, therefore. 
The imperfection and evil found in living creatures are not attributes 
of Life. They are crudities of rudimentary organisation, or are failures 
in or aberrations from the normal development of Life. 


Vv 


In the Evolution of Faculty, living traits are seen to have been all the 
while attaining to higher power by the differentiation and development 
of special organs to subserve their fuller function, their finer 

conscious apprehension, and their more complex manifestation on the 
material plane. 


The brain has been specialised thus to serve as the organ of 
Consciousness; the eye, of Vision; the ear, of Hearing; the hand, of 

Touch and of manipulation. The lowest organisms possess no such 
specialised organs of sense or of consciousness. Nor are they equipped 
with special reproductive organs. They reproduce by cleavage; by 
budding a small portion of themselves, which, when separated, grows to a 
mature organism. 


With other differentiations and specialisations of Function and Faculty, 
there has developed--for the all-important racial purpose of creating 
ever higher and more potent living species--the highly-complex human 
reproductive system, which, by its close and subtle nervous alliance 

with the brain, has become the medium and the instrument of a new and 
irresistible emotion. So that it serves not only for the perpetuation of 

a complex species, but, moreover, for the attraction, by natural 

affinity, of the mates best suited to one another. 


And in course of evolutionary progress, the emotion of Love has been all 
the while more and more so leavening and inspiring sex-attraction with 
its purer and more tender attributes, that human passion has come to 
combine--in those of higher nature--the flame and energy of physical 
attraction with the tenderness and devotion of altruistic affection. 

With the result that human parenthood, thus quickened and spiritualised, 
has become ever further empowered to evolve more highly intelligised, 
more beautiful and more efficient types of offspring. 


That Passion, pure and simple, has evolved out of the Male sex-instinct 
is certain. Even in its chivalrous development of romantic passion, are 
found, in transfigured form, that flame and urgence for possession which 
manifest crudely and cruelly in the primal male-instinct. Without this 
virile ardour, indeed, the sex-relation is but a poor and tepid, or a 

cold and sensual thing. 


Yet Passion is not Love. 


That meekness and forbearance, humility and self-surrender have been 
reared in the Female sex-instinct of submission to passion (primarily in 
aversion and fear more often than in acquiescence) is equally certain. 
And without these chastening factors to temper, soften and anneal, the 
sex-relation is a fierce and tyrannous concern. But no more than 
passion, is submission Love. Neither in passion nor in submission, pure 
and simple, is there joy of surrender or welding communion. 


Nevertheless, since every human faculty must have its roots in living 
function, and every living function must possess some physical organ in 
which its processes occur, from what human function sprang the Love that 
is selfless, altruistic and pitiful; soul and inspiration of the most 

sacred emotions--self-sacrifice, charity, mercy, devotion, tenderness? 

In what nursery of Human Consciousness was this fair and gentle blossom 
sown; to spring, to develop, and to make for gracious growth? 


Since, although it has come to lend its purity and sweetness to the 
Sex-passion, it neither sprang from nor has been reared in sex-instinct, 
is it a product of Parental Affection? Is it an evolution of the 
self-negation and the tenderness of parents for their children? 


VI 


Throughout Nature, the parental instinct is seen as a unique 
development, detached from and high above all other developments. 
Demanding, as it does, the complete surrender and self-denying labours 
of one individual in the interests of another, it differs from and 
traverses all other dictates. It impels a creature whose every instinct 

it had been--whose religion of biological survival it had been, 

indeed--to be wholly self-centred in its every aim and action, all at 

once to make another creature the focus of its interests and efforts. 
Where for a scratch, for a glance, the fierce female would have fallen 
tooth and nail upon another, now she surrenders meekly to the pangs of 
bringing offspring into life--and straightway licks and suckles the 

frail being that has riven her. Where she would furiously have driven 
off, or would have killed, another creature that approached her food, 
now she gives herself as food for this. Where lesser Fitness for 

survival on another's part had been signal for making such her prey, now 
Unfitness in the extremest degree claims her devotion and care. 


Superfluous to cite cases of maternal altruism. The mildest and most 
timid among creatures becomes fierce and courageous in defence of her 
young. Style it "merely instinct," if you will. It is none the less 

heroic on the part of every individual that obeys it, and does not obey 

it blindly and mechanically merely, but employs all her poor wit and 
resource to suit her heroism to the special circumstance. 


Without care and attention from the moment of its birth, the life of an 
infant would be reckoned in hours. The higher the organism, the more and 
for the longer period its infancy exacts unceasing devotion and nurture. 


Fish and moth and other species of low order are cast off in the egg. 
Chicks scramble out of the shell. 


The higher their grade in the scale of organisation and intelligence, 

the more helpless and incapable young creatures are to feed and to fend 
for themselves. Kittens are born blind and helpless, but after a few 

days they see and crawl about. The elephant-mother suckles and 
safeguards her baby-elephant for two whole years. 


Now, were there no purpose in all this--Were it not that such devotion 

to offspring serves as impulse and spur to the evolution and development 
of faculty in parents, Nature, in planning the complex human species, 
would, surely, have endowed the human infant and child with fuller 
powers of self-preservation. 


Were there other functions and aptitudes the exercise whereof would 
better stimulate and foster human progress, it is inconceivable that 
children would be, and would be for so long, the helpless, feckless, 
dependent mortals that they are. 


For ten long lunar months, the human babe is part of its mother; homed 
in the nest of her body, warmed by her warmth, fed by her blood. She 
breathes for it, digests for it, assimilates for it, exercises for it. 

For ten further lunar months, it is dependent upon her for the food by 
which it lives. For nearly a year, save for an inept power of creeping, 
with but small sense of direction, it requires to be moved and carried 
everywhere. For years it must be washed, dressed, combed, laid down to 
sleep at night, got up in the morning, taken for rides or for walks, 
played with, bidden, chidden; comforted, warmed, cooled; defended, 
cherished, instructed--in a hundred ways to be gently and progressively 
adapted to life, by way of a more or less highly-specialised 

environment. Even when no longer helpless, it must be provided for in 
the matters of housing, food, clothing, education. It must be instructed 
in a means of livelihood, and started on its young career. 


Among the poorer classes the child depends upon its hard-worked parents 
for a period varying between twelve and sixteen years. In the 

professional classes, the young son and daughter are not fully qualified 
for independent existence before the ages of twenty-three or 

twenty-five. In ill-health, in brain defect, and in other incapacities, 
parents must provide for their offspring for life. 


And seeing how the demands of the young, and the response and exactions 
of the parents multiply and amplify proportionally with the higher 
evolution of both, we are forced to believe that the small 

survival-value of the child, owing to its native unadaptedness to 
environment, is part of The Plan, and that it subserves some high and 
complex purpose in human development. 


VII 


An essential obligation of Parenthood is, that, in order to fulfil this 


duly, the parents require to undergo a wholly new and intrinsic 
adjustment of faculty. Having arrived already at a complex adaptation to 
a complex civilised environment, in physique and character, in mentality 
and habit, now, by a revolutionary reversal of their human progress, 
they must re-adapt to the simplest of all creatures and conditions--a 
helpless, puling infant in a cradle. 


Where they had had a whole world, perhaps, of intellectual interests and 
social pursuits to engage them, now they forgather beside a cot 
and--according as they are human or are not--lose themselves, brain and 
heart and soul, in the puling, impotent thing. They make themselves eyes 
and ears, arms and legs for it; carriage, chair and bed. They gaze, 
entranced, upon the marvel of the opening and shutting of its eyes. It 
yawns; they tremble lest it dislocate a jaw. It sneezes; now they 

shudder lest it may have taken cold. It gurgles, and they are 

transported to a seventh heaven. 


Never has either been equally fluttered at their recognition by an 
exalted personage as both exult when flattered by the flicker of an 
eyelash that it distinguishes its father from its mother; or either from 
its nurse. Both perhaps are self-contained and philosophic beings, yet 
its cry distracts them; scatters their composure to the winds. The inept 
thing cannot even tell them what it wants. Its cry for food is much the 
same as is its cry when it requires to be laid down, or lifted up. When 
its milk is not sweet enough, its inarticulate fury is expressed in 

notes identical--so far as they can judge--with those of its impotent 
wrath when a pin-point pricks it. 


But whatsoever the cause, to the winds the parental composure is 
scattered, as hither and thither they scurry, distraught, seeking a 
reason and a remedy. And this, of course, had been their tyrant's 
purpose. He had meant to strike panic in his parents’ hearts. He was 
vexed or empty, or was otherwise uneasy. And behold the penalties of 
those who suffer him to be vexed or empty, or otherwise uneasy! 


And whether they are rough, hard-working persons who have neither time 
nor taste for fuss and nonsense; whether they are the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Mrs. Archbishop, Sir Isaac and Lady Newton, or the 
Emperor and Empress of Japan, it is all the same to Baby. No other uses 
have they in his absurd judgment than to obey his slightest gurgle. 


And the wonder of the business is that they too--provided they be 
normal, wholesome-minded, natural-hearted persons--are of similar 
opinion. Even a Professor of Archeology must feel a twinge of some 
emotion when his first baby cuts its first tooth. King Lion himself 


suffers it with patience when his cub scratches his royal countenance, 
or gets its milk-teeth into his prize-bone. 


The whole face of the earth is transformed by the Baby, indeed. And how 
much it is transformed for the better! It is not too much to say that it 

is humanised, redeemed. The most grudging of curmudgeons murmurs only a 
little to surrender his place at the fire to The Baby. The thirsty thief 

forbears to drink his infant's milk. 


In his great story, _The Luck of Roaring Camp_, Bret Harte has shown, 
and has shown as probable, the uplifting and regenerating influence that 
"The Luck"--its mother a sinner, its father, Heaven alone knew 
who!--exercised upon a rough community of vicious men. 


"It wrastled wi' my finger," says one in an awed whisper. To cover 
sentiment he adds, "the durn'd little cuss!" But carefully he segregates 
the member sanctified by the tiny, satin touch, from the other fingers 
of his wicked hand. 
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